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BOOKSTACKS and ACCESSORIES 






from DESIGN to COMPLETION 
¥% ONE contract 







¥% ONE responsibility 










. ie design, manufacture, and erection of a mod- 
ern library bookstack require the attention of 


experts. Snead & Company has the facilities to 





undertake under a single contract, the entire respon- 





sibility for the design, manufacture, and erection of 





the entire bookstack and various accessories. This 





single responsibility assures proper coordination of 





all phases of the work, producing more economical, 






more efficient results than is possible where the re- 






sponsibility is divided. 













By consulting Snead & Company during the earliest 


plan stage the architect and librarian may save con- 





Cup siderable time and expense. Snead library engineers 






Since 1849, the will gladly assist in the preparation of plans and 
Snead symbol of : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ - 

lasting beauty, specifications without cost or obligation. Your letter 
quality and prog- 


ress pe con- or wire will place our designing and manufacturing 
s§ ton. 











resources at your disposal without delay. 






SNEAD & Company & Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 
Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N. J. Main O fice and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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The Need for a Basic Understanding 


‘« HE WAR TECHNICALLY IS OVER. Few of our people realize that this cruelest 
Te all wars was merely an interlude in a world revolution,’’ says Alonzo 
G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education of Connecticut. ‘“The war was 
a physical expression of an intellectual conflict that has not been settled. We 
have disposed of Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo, but the elimination of the leader 
does not guarantee the termination of the ideology, either of the leader or of 
the movement which he sponsored. 


‘The totalitarian mind a generation ago began to spread its poisonous 
philosophy and unprincipled procedures world-wide. By conquering school 
systems; by operating through centralized ministries of education; by organ- 
izing youth nationally for service to the state; by crushing free institutions; by 
organizing a massive military machine, and by creating an atmosphere of false 
security, dictatorship triumphed. 


“The sovereignty of the people and the dignity of the individual became 
abandoned ideals. The state became the fundamental basis for living. Dictator- 
ships do not arise from spontancous revolution, but from single acts which, when fully 
organized and nurtured, reduce the individual overnight to a state of intellectual, moral 
and even physical subservience. 


“Tt is not too early to begin an evaluation and, in many cases, a reorgani- 
zation of the content of the social studies as now taught in our schools. The 
need for a basic understanding of our liberty; of our human and natural re- 
sources; of our pesition in world affairs, and of geography and history is 
evident. 


‘We must raise a generation committed to the improvement of our democ- 
racy and constitutional government. Accurate information on significant cur- 
rent developments is a necessary adjunct in this task. As such, The Reader's 
Digest provides a concise, readable handbook of world events and trends. 
Newspapers and magazines are textbooks on modern problems, and should 


be so used.” 


The Reader's Digest 
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... for your listening pleasure 


Today, tonight—every day and night—NBC brings to 








your home the thrilling genius and finesse of its own most 
talented artists. You who revel in the great classic com- 
positions . . . who are stirred by romantic and colorful 
music . . . or who prefer light selections—all hear an 
impressive array of such superb programs as .. . 


The NBC Symphony ................. Sunday, 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. EST 
George Crooks, Organist............. Sunday, 8:00 to 8:30 a.m. EST 
NBC String Trio PANES SITET ¢ Sunday, 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. EST 
NBC Concert Orchestra........... Sunday, 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. EST 
Daytime Classics , Monday thru Friday, 9:30 to 10 a.m. EST 
The Fred Waring Show. ..Monday thru Friday, 11 to 11:30 a.m. EST 
Music by Shrednik.................. Monday, 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. EST 


Sketches in Melody. . Monday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. EST 


Tuesday and Thursday, 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. EST 

Wednesday, 1:30 to 1:45 p.m. EST 
Echoes from the Tropics .Tuesday thru Friday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. EST 
The Story of Music............... Thursday, 11:30 to 12:00 mid. EST 
Orchestras of the Nation........ .. Saturday, 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. EST 
NBC broadcasts these musical programs as a public 
service. It offers many other outstanding productions in 
the fields of drama, religion, literature, public affairs and 
homemaking to provide the utmost in entertainment and 


inspiration for you and for all America’s listening millions. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 





IL 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 





TIN 
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Are You Sure you are able to give 


new pamphlets the consideration they deserve? 


Many more, valuable, current studies appear 
in this form each month than can possibly be 


appraised by the average library. 





VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG 


V he Vertical File Service Catalog is 
The Vertical File a monthly descriptive list of some 
Service was estab- 40) new pamphlets. The index is an 


lished in April . \ : 
1932. Itisnowused 2lphabetical list of titles, but the pam- 


regularly and re- phlets are grouped under subjects in 
garded asa perma- the main body of the Catalog. Here 


nent reference tool ; 
in more than 2450 they are described and all necessary 





libraries. details for ordering are given. AIl- 
though in many cases large sums are 

ye ea spent on editorial research, approxi- 
sample copy mately 30° of the items are free and 


and rate the remainder pamphlet-priced. The 
Catalog is your insurance against over- 


@ looking valuable material. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION SINCE 1898 
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An Announcement of Interest 
to all Librarians 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


x* 


A HISTORY 


x* 


A Fully Documented Record from Earliest 
Colonial Times to the Outbreak of the 
Second World War by WILLIAMS HAYNES 


In Six Vols. 


HIS monumental work, the result of 

years of exacting research, traces the 
development of chemical manufacturing 
in this country, describes processes and 
products, and interprets their influence 
upon the industry and their importance to 
society. 


Included is much hitherto unpublished 
material, and full biographical data on 
industrialists, plant managers, chemical 
engineers, chemists, consultants, and edu- 
cators. The appendix in each volume in- 
cludes U. S. Census statistics for the 
chemical industry, imports and exports, 
and high and low prices on important 
chemicals for the period covered—as well 
as the text of important laws, the names 
of association and society officers, and a 
full chronology of industrial and technical 
events. 


xkk* 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Vol. Il and Vol. Ill now available. 


Of particular significance is the thorough 
manner in which Mr. Haynes has covered 
the development of the Chemical Revolu- 
tion—wrought by the introduction of 
chemically made synthetic raw materials 
—and the comprehensive way in which he 
has tied this into the general industrial 
economic, and social picture of the United 
States. 


Upon completion, this publication will be- 
the most exhaustive and scholarly history 
of any American industry. Its format and 
binding have been designed to be worthy 
of its distinguished content—dark red 
cloth, stamped in gold. It is profusely il- 
lustrated and completely documented 
with references and a full book bibliog- 
raphy. It has most comprehensive indices 
of both names and subjects. 


kkk 


VOLUME | —Backgrounds and Beginnings 1608-1910 
VOLUME l-lli —World War I Period 1912-1922 
VOLUME Iv —The Merger Era 1923-1929 

VOLUME V —A Decade of New Products; 1930-39 
VOLUME VI —Histories of the Companies 


The publishers have reserved a limited 
number of sets of this important work 
for advance subscribers. Librarians who 
care to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity will receive each volume imme- 
diately upon publication, in advance of all 


other distribution, and at a special ad- 
vance-subscription price. 


Advance subscriptions, accompanied by 
cash, will be accepted at $36 per set. 
The regular price of each volume is $8.00, 
or $48 per set. To reserve your set, write 
now to 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue 


New York, 3, New York 








JANUARY 





1946 
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T is curious how a little round chunk of matter, 
perfected by a group of men and women on the 
higher scientific levels, has become a lodestone of 
vehement comment among those in quite hetero- 
geneous circles. Authors, too, are having their say. 
Bertrand Russell proposed, in an article in the 
Manchester Guardian, that the United States keep 
the monopoly of the atomic bomb, and, at the same 
time, form a military alliance that would eventually 
produce two distinct sides: one made up of a kind 
of world combine and the other of the U.S.S.R. and 
its satellites. J J J Another eminent Britisher, 
H. G. Wells (with something of a headstart—his 
Mind at the End of Its Tether was written last 
year), put in an unqualified bid to the effect that 
mankind was now nearing its “imminent end.” 
‘Homo Sapiens, as he has been pleased to call him- 
self is, in his present form, played out.” 3% J 
Dorothy Thompson says, in effect, that the United 
States is not in a position to give the atomic bomb 
away because it has never owned it: it belonged to 
the world’s scientists, who, she held—against the 
opinions of most scientists—had given it to the 
“Western World in trust’’ (although the so-called 
United Nations are not geographically confined to 
the “Western World’). 


Comics Forbidden 


Comic-strip books are to be barred from the 
Treasure Chest donations of books—America’s chil- 
dren to Europe's children—on the grounds that they 
lay too much emphasis on the “‘rootin’ tootin’ ’’ side 
of American life. The Chest committee feels that 
comics humor is too much “our ewn,” and cannot 
possibly be correctly interpreted by European 
youngsters, who have never had a chance to learn 
much about America. Other books off the list are 
Tom Sawyer, Little Women, and a few other clas- 
sics, but only because these are already available in 
translation. 


Ezra Pound 


Ezra Pound, self-styled exile in Europe under 
indictment for treason, has been returned to the 
United States and on November 19 appeared for a 
preliminary arraignment in Washington. He said 
that he had only $23 and asked to be his own coun- 
sel; but when it was explained that his charge was 
too serious for this procedure he agreed to have the 
court appoint an attorney for him. He announced 
that he intended to ask Henry Wallace and Archi- 
bald MacLeish to testify for him—he had, he said, 
told them that his primary aim was to “keep hell 
from breaking loose jn the world.” The accusation 
against Pound for his broadcasts of the early sum- 
mer of 1943 is described as ‘tenuous’: it centers 
largely around the fact that his traitorous broad- 
casts had been heard and recorded in the District of 
Columbia. Meantime, however, the case has be- 
come much more complicated and the Department 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


of Justice’s object is to establish treason on much 
firmer ground. 


Prison Report 


Robert Elliott Burns, the robber-author of what 
was a graphic best seller about fifteen years ago 
I Am a Fugitive from a Georgia Chain Gang, writ- 
ten in New York after his second successful escape 
—surrendered in Governor Ellis Arnall’s office at 
the Georgia State Capitol on November 1. His 
twenty-three-year-old sentence of from six to ten 
years was commuted by the state prison and parole 
board to “time served,”” because of the amazing 
rehabilitation which Burns had achieved. %& 3% % 
At Lyon, France, the High Court of Justice sen- 
tenced Louis Auphan, editor of the royalist news- 
paper Action Frangaise during the German occupa- 
tion, to twenty years at hard labor, following his 
conviction for attacking the domestic security of 
the state. 88 38 J Cipriano de Rivas Cherif, well 
known Spanish author who has been a political 
prisoner at E] Dueso since 1942, has received no 
ward of change of status. He escaped to France on 
the fall of Catalonia, was later turned over by the 
Gestapo to the Spanish authorities, and finally re- 
turned to Spain with other prominent officials, all 
of whom were shot except Sefior de Rivas Cherif 


Awards 


Gabriela Mistral (whose real name is Lucila 
Godoy y Alcayaga )—poet, teacher, and diplomat 
was awarded the 1945 Nobel literature prize, and 
became the first South American to receive this 
honor. She is the author of considerable verse and 
a number of sociological works and has been 
rie | likened, in style, to Selma ancy 
& 3 & Dorothy Canfield Fisher presented the 
1945 pueal of the Child Study Association of 
America to Florence Crannell Means for her book, 
The Moved Outers, a tale of a Japanese family re- 
moved to a relocation center during the war 
& 8 Corporal Arch Taylor and Private First 
Class George Jarvin, authors of “Nothing in Com- 
mon," won first prize ($100) in the musical comedy 
manuscript contest for Army personnel sponsored 
by the Writers War Board and the Special Services 
Division of the Army. % J J For his articles on 
the development of the atomic bomb, William L 
Laurence, science reporter of the New York Times, 
received the Society of Silurians annual award for 
the best editorial staff achievement by a New York 
City newspaperman for 1945. (The Silurians are 
composed of active and former newspapermen who 
served on New York City newspaper editorial staffs 
twenty-five or more years ago.) 

Eric Linklater, Scottish novelist, was elected Rec- 
tor of Aberdeen University on November 10, suc- 
ceeding Sir Stafford Cripps, now president of the 
Board of Trade. American soldiers studying at the 
university took part in the election for the first time. 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Just Published! 


TWO BOOKS ON THE THEATER 





Seven Soviet Plays 
Introductions By H. W. L. DANA 


The plays in this volume, in English, are “Field Marshal Kutu- 
zov,” by Vladimir Solovyov; “The Orchards of Polovchansk,” by 
Leonid Leonov; “On the Eve,” by Alexander Afinogenov ; “Smoke 
of the Fatherland,” by The Tur Brothers and L. Sheinin; “Engineer 
Sergeyev,” by Vsevolod Rokk; “The Russian People,’ by Kon- 
stantin Simonov ; and “The Front,” by Alexander Korneichuk. $4.00 


A Maebeth Production 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


In the first half of this book Mr. Masefield discusses “Macbeth” 
in general, explaining, briefly, its history, sources, and construction, 
the stage devices, lighting, and music which are used. In the second 
half he goes through the play scene by scene, with specific instruc- 
tions for the production, the positions of the actors, and the way 
certain speeches are to be given. $1.75 


To be published February 26: 





Shakespeare’s History Plays 


By E. M. W. TILLYARD 


Dr. Tillyard, well-known authority on seventeenth and eighteenth 
century English literature, has studied the background of Shake- 
speare’s History Plays, and tells in this volume what he has found 
concerning Shakespeare’s philosophy of history. In addition, Dr. 
Tillyard appraises each play as a separate work of art. $3.00 


MACMILLAN 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
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Octoser 14. [Delayed}. Maud Diver, British 
novelist; in Hindhead, Surrey, England; seventy- 
eight. She was born in India and wrote mainly 
about the life of that country; in her last book 
(Royal India) she described the romantic history of 
its native States and their present rulers. 


NovEMBER 14. William Warder Norton, editor 
and publisher; in New York City; fifty-four. He 
was the founder in 1924 of W. W. Norton and 
Company—first known as the People’s Institute 
Publishing Company—a firm which set itself up to 
publish scientific treatises presented through vari- 
ous adult education projects. He believed that 
serious modern subjects should be brought before 
the average reader in well written, well designed 
books. On his list were Watson’s Behaviorism, 
Mathematics for the Million, An American Doctor's 
Odyssey, etc. He served during World War II as 
chairman of the Council of Books in Wartime. 


NoveEMBER 15. Dr. Frank M. Chapman, ornitholo- 
gist and explorer; in New York City; eighty-one. 
He originated the habitat idea of museum exhibi- 
tion, and was the author of sixteen books, including 
the Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America 
(1895). 


NOVEMBER 21. Robert C. Benchley, author, actor, 
and humorist; in New York City; fifty-six. He was 
born on September 15, 1889, in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and was graduated from Harvard in 1912 
(had there edited the Lampoon). In 1916, after 
working in the advertising field, he went to the 
New York Tribune and later to the Sunday Tribune 
Graphic as editor. After a spell as editor of Vanity 
Fair, he became dramatic editor of Life (1921-29). 
Until 1940 he wrote on the theater for the New 
Yorker. He had appeared on the stage from 1923 
on, and in 1937 went to Hollywood where he 
worked as writer and actor; his skit “How to 
Sleep’ won him a motion picture award. He was 
the author of more than a dozen books, most of 
which were exceedingly funny and equally suc- 
cessful. 


NOVEMBER 21. Ellen (Anderson Gholson) Glas- 
gow, author and Pulitzer Prize winner; in Rich- 
mond, Virginia; seventy-one. She was born in 
Richmond, the daughter of Francis Thomas and 
Anne Jane Glasgow, on April 22, 1874. Her first 
book (afterward destroyed) was written when she 
was fifteen; and The Descendant (1897), her first 
published novel, was started when she was eight- 
een, and appeared without her name on the title 
page. She was the author of more than a dozen 
novels, including The Barren Ground, her best 
known work. In This Our Life (1942), her last 
book, won the Pulitzer Prize for the year. 


NoveMBER 26. Sara Maynard, playwright, poet, 
and children’s author; in Westminster, Mary- 
land. She was born in South Africa, and educated 
in Ireland and Germany. In 1918 she was married 
to Dr. Theodore Maynard, the poet, biographer, and 
educator. Her best known works were undoubted- 
ly her biographies of saints, written especially for 
children. 
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NOVEMBER 28. Beatrice Fairfax (Mrs. Marie Man- 
ning Gasch), author for many years of an advice-to- 
the-lovelorn column in the New York Evening 
Journal; seventy. About 1905 she retired from the 
press and devoted her time to her family and home 
but at the time of the 1929 crash she was obliged to 
resume her work and her syndicated column was 
distributed among 200 newspapers. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago has announced three fellowships of 
$1,200 each for graduate study in librarianship 
during the 1946-47 academic year, and several tui- 
tion scholarships for study leading to graduate de- 
grees and to the Bachelor of Library Science de- 
gree. These are outright awards, not payment for 
services to be rendered. 


The fellowship grants are available to students 
in the A.M. and Ph.D. programs. The require- 
ments for advanced study include college gradua- 
tion, library school education, and library experi- 
ence. Application for graduate fellowships and 
scholarships must be made by March 10, 1946. 

The scholarship grants are available (a) to stu- 
dents in the graduate programs, (b) students in 
the one-year program leading to the B.L.S. degree, 
who must have four years of college credit, and 
(c) students in the three-year subject and profes- 
sional program leading to the B.L.S. degree, who 
must have two years of college credit. Applica- 
tions for scholarships in the Bachelor of Library 
Science courses should be filed by June 15, 1946. 


Forms for applying for awards may be obtained 
by writing to the Dean, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


The School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity-announces a rescheduling of hours for the 
master’s course in children’s literature to be given 
in the coming spring session. Instead of the 
previously chosen time on Tuesday at 4:10, the 
class will meet on Tuesday mornings from 10:00 
to 11:30. 


DOGS WELCOME 


Montclair, N. J., July 14—The Free Public Li- 
brary has been made even freer by Mary E. Clark, 
assistant librarian, who now permits dogs, on leash 
or not, to enter and even quench their thirst from a 
water pan she set by the drinking fountain. She 
holds owners responsible for their good behavior. 
Miss Clark said that it was “rather mean” that dogs 
had to stay outside in the summer heat. Miss Clark 
was not motivated by partiality in opening the main 
building in Valley Road and the Bellevue Avenue 
branch to dogs. She is the owner of four cats. 


—New York Herald Tribune 
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The BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


FITS THE PATTERN OF THE 
3 R'S OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


R-1: The Book of Knowledge 
for RECREATION 


“Literature is most appreciated and makes its best contri- 
bution when it is approached in a recreational mood of 
curiosity and not in the way of study and work . . . Enjoy- 
ment is recognized as an essential factor in developing 
appreciation. Consequently, all teaching procedures are 
planned to help the student not only to comprehend but also 
to enjoy the experience that the author portrays.” * 


R-2: The Book of Knowledge 
for REFERENCE 


“The important consideration is that definite training in 
effective reading habits should begin early and should keep 
pace with students’ needs, even to the college level.” * 


R-3: The Book of Knowledge 
for RESEARCH 


In the starred articles Vov. 20, children find facts properly 
fitted into the pattern of juvenile exploration. 


* Quoted from The Thirty-sixth Yearbook, NSSE, Part I. 


20 VOLS., MAROON ARTCRAPT, List Price $79.50 
(1945 Copyright) 





THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. (WLB-1-46) 
(School and Library Div.) 


Please send me 2 West 45th Street, New York, 19, N. Y. 
without obligation 


your new bodklet IN@MMe nanan ann nnennsennnencnnennncsensesensennensnnesanerenes seveseneeees 


“A Unique Aid in School or Library 02... oe Fam Pe, 
Education” 
PBN sii ccccscasinS aa ge ee a ere 
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Margaret Irwin 


7 seems highly improbable that the historian and 
the historical novelist will—within any calcu- 
lable future—give each other the benefit of the 
doubt. “The straight historian,’ says Margaret 
Irwin of the fiction faction, “has only got to say a 
thing happened, and can give alternative possibili- 
ties for the reason; he can write ‘he might have 
done this’ or ‘we may wonder why he didn’t do 
that.’ To which the historical novelist replies, like 
Dr. Johnson, ‘Sir, you may wonder!” For the 
novelist, she holds, must deny himself the luxury 
of speculation: he is “writing a story which happens 
to be true; and has got to re-create the scene and 
people from their point of view... .” Yet in spite 
of the differences between the two schools, they do 
have one experience in common. Both must do a 
lot of thankless digging, preferably among primary 
sources. Miss Irwin admits that she has had more 
accidental triumphs than planned ones. She was 
once waiting for the luncheon gong in the library 
of an Irish country house, and pulled out a battered 
old book without any title. For no good reason she 
“opened straight on an eyewitness account, in 
1641, of Alasdair Macdonald walking down a street 
in Belfast with his wrist in a sling, having ‘some- 
what tired it, with killing 50 Scots and 45 English 
in a day.’"’ And this at the very time she was writ- 
ing of Alasdair and his campaign with Montrose! 

Margaret Irwin is the daughter of the late An- 
drew Clarke Irwin, and was brought up by her 
uncle, classics master at one of the great English 
public schools. She afterward went to Oxford and 
took her degree in English Language and Literature. 
Before turning to the novel she had won consider- 
able attention in England for her historical plays 
for children. 

Meantime, in the very early twenties she began 
writing a ghost story, putting it away for months or 
more at a time, and bringing it out only when some 
new twist of plot had come to her. It was finally 
finished and published, in 1924, by Heinemann as 
Still She Wished for Company. Most of the first 
edition as well as the printing blocks were lost in a 
fire. Chatto and Windus reprinted it nine years 
later and have gone on doing so “‘ever since.’ (It 
never came out in the United States.) Regardless of 
all she has written between then and now, she still 
likes this the best: not that she thinks it /s the best, 
but because of what she calls its personal signifi- 
cance. “Others,” she says, “might have written it 
better; but they couldn’t have written it the same.” 

Her first historical novel, None so Pretty, won 
her the Chatto and Windus historical novel prize in 
1930, and news of the award reached her on her 
wedding trip. (She was married, evidently late in 
1929, to J. R. Monsell, the artist.) The Royal Flush 
was published in 1932, and The Proud Servant 
three years later. In 1937 came The Stranger Prince, 
the story of Rupert of the Rhine. (Rupert's sister, 
by the way—who appears also in Royal Flush and 
again in a third and later book—is one of Miss 
Irwin's favorite characters, because “she painted 
and sold pictures to pay the butchers’ bills.’’ ) 

The Bride, published in 1939, is, according to 
the author, the “most maligned’ of her books. It 
has been called unhistorical for the strange reason 
that its love story of Montrose and the Princess 
Louise was based on the written evidence of 
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Navana, Ltd., London 


MARGARET IRWIN 


Louise's own sister, the Electress Sophia, in her 
private Memoirs. That evidence, she explains, had 
been discussed, by one historian, some time before 
she wrote, as an “‘idle tale.’’ She believes that his- 
torians, while on oath to tell the truth, do not al- 
ways tell the same truth, simply because their esti 
mates of their authorities differ. “I deny,” she 
adds, ‘that it is ‘unhistorical’ to rely on informal 
writings such as letters, diaries, private memoirs of 
the time; if one dismisses these, there is little left 
to bank on but ‘Acts of Parliament.’ ”’ 

Her love story of Mary Queen of Scots—The 
Gay Galliard—was issued in 1942 and from it she 
has selected a ‘‘cherished”’ villain, Bothwell (if, she 
adds, he s a villain), “for although he abducted 
Mary Queen of Scots by force, he married her by 
persuasion.” From this book she has singled out 
one scoundrel for whom she has very little affection 
—''Good Lord James,” bastard brother to Mary 
Queen of Scots. Cunningham Reid once told the 
author: ‘The best shot ever fired in Scotland was 
the shot that killed the Good Lord James.”’ 

Coming at last to her Young Bess, a Literary 
Guild choice for April 1945, written almost of 
necessity: The more she found out about the fabu- 
lous Queen Elizabeth, the more convinced she was 
that much of what cannot be actually explained 
about this figure is at least illuminated by a close 
study of her extraordinary childhood. She praises 
Tom Seymour, the gay soldier, sailor, and lover, for 
one thing if for nothing else—he was ‘the only 
man known to have smacked Queen Elizabeth.” 
The business of ending the tale of Young Bess 
(which is being carried through to a later stage in 
her next book, along with quite another work on 
Sir Walter Raleigh) was something of a puzzle, 
and when the end came it came suddenly. She wired 
her husband, “Have finished Bess.’’ But the news 
was delivered as ‘Have finished the bass.”’ 

B, ALSTERLUND 
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A 20-page comprehensive Chronology, 
the only complete one now being pub- 
lished monthly in the United States, 
offers an accurate day-by-day sum- 
mary of events in national and inter- 
national affairs in all the countries of 
the world. This gives readers a brief 
picture of the news and provides them 
with a key index to back files of 
newspapers and magazines otherwise 
difficult to use. 


historic trends. 


Alzada Comstock 
Sidney B. Fay 
Michael Florinsky 
Frederick Schuman 
Colston Warne 
Mark Starr 
Paul Landis 
Gladys Palmer 


THREE REFERENCE SERVICES IN ONE MAGAZINE 


Current History 





The Document section includes com- 
plete official texts of important treat- 
ies, agreements and speeches. Libra- 
ries with bound volumes of CuRREN7 
History have the complete text of 
the Treaty of Versailles and all im- 
portant treaties in the period between 
the two wars. CurRENT History will 
continue to provide all important 
source material of the treaties of 


World War II. 


In addition, Articles by expert historians and economists 
interpret current developments each month in the light of 


AMONG CuRRENT History’s contributors are: 
Mount Holyoke College 


Harvard University 
Columbia University 
Williams College 
Amherst College 


Educational Director, L.L.G.W.U. 
Washington State College 
University of Pennsylvania 


SINCE 1914, THE AUTHORITATIVE MONTHLY TEXT ON WORLD AFFAIRS 





sound judgment.” 


dispensable.” 


One Year—$3.00: Two $5.00 
Issued Monthly 





“The high standing of the contributors to CURRENT HISTORY and 
the summary nature of the articles make the magazine especially useful 
as a guide through the maze of current events.” 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


“In my work it has been distinctly a ‘must’ among the periodicals, 
chiefly conspicuous for the authoritativeness of its contributors. I should 
like again to compliment you on your editorial skill in selecting writers of 


CHARLES E. FUNK 


“CURRENT HISTORY has always been invaluable reading for those 
who wish to keep abreast of world affairs. In these days when world de- 
velopments are of paramount interest and importance, it is no less than in- 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Indexed In The Readers’ Guide 


to Periodical Literature 


EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY ¢ ROOM 512 ¢ 135 So. 2nd St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Arna Bontemps 


RNA BONTEMPS, the well known Negro 
writer and librarian, was born Arnaud Wen- 
del! Bontemps, in Alexandria, Louisiana, October 
13, 1902, the son of Paul Bontemps, a brick mason 
(and son and grandson of brick masons), and Marie 
Pembroke Bontemps, a frail littlke woman who 
until the time of her marriage had been a school 
teacher. In his third year the family left the South 
and set out for the West Coast. They were to have 
gone to San Francisco, but became “installed” in 
Los Angeles and made no effort to move on. The 
writer's mother died nine years later. Meantime, 
he had had a fair but interrupted early schooling. 
From San Fernando Academy, 1917-20, he went to 
Pacific Union College at Angwin in Napa County, 
California, got his B. A. degree in 1923, and not 
long afterward went to New York to accept a teach- 
ing post. He had originally mapped out for him- 
self a medical career, but this, after about a week's 
foretaste, was given up. The idea of a career in 
music, however, was harder to shake off, and even 
through the last of his college years he had kept it 
in the back of his mind. On a somewhat different 
level, and for the sake of more immediate needs, he 
had been a newsboy, a gardener (in Hollywood), 
a post-office clerk (in Los Angeles), and a jubilee 
singer. 

From 1924 to 1931, then, he taught in the Har- 
lem Academy, in New York City; and in the course 
of these seven years not only established some last- 
ing friendships and associations but saw his first 
novel published. Moreover, about midway along 
in this period he met and married—in 1926— 
Alberta Johnson; they have five children. 

The three years following were spent in the 
South, at Huntsville, Alabama, where he taught at 
Oakwood Junior College. It was after this period 
that he “found” J. P. Morgan, a gay, adventurous, 
and sensitive Negro youth who became the proto- 
type of his Slumber in Sad-Faced Boy. And it was 
in Huntsville that he and his wife and their two 
children, Joan and Paul, survived some almost un- 
endurable summer heat. They lived in a cottage 
in which the hot-water tank had been placed above 
the ceiling and against the roof itself—to give 
“plenty of hot water without any fire,” as the 
builder put it. Bontemps used to type out of doors 
on a card table on the shady side of the house, and 
a towel and fly-swatter soon became far more essen- 
tial than either shirt or socks. Several times in the 
course of a morning or an afternoon one of his 
youngsters would “slip around the corner with ice 
water or lemonade.” 

He had (about 1936) been awarded a fellowship 
for study in the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. About this same time he 
served, for a spell, as editorial supervisor in the 
Illinois Writers’ Project. During 1938 and 1939 
he held a Julius Rosenwald Fund fellowship for 
creative writing and travel in the Caribbean. He 
received his M. A. degree from the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School in December 
1943, six months after having taken over his present 
post as librarian at Fisk University. 

Bontemps’ first published piece had appeared in 
Crisis in 1924, when he was “heading for New 
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York.” From this same magazine he received a 
poetry prize two years later. He also won an Alex 
ander Pushkin poetry prize in 1926 and 1927 and 
another award offered by Opportunity, a journal of 
Negro life, in 1932—this last for a short story. 

His first novel, God Sends Sunday (1931), was 
built around the short-lived luck of Little Augie, a 
tiny Negro jockey of the nineties. Five years later 
he wrote a historical novel called Black Thunder 
a drama of what was known as the “Gabriel Insu: 
rection,” which took place {or was to have taken 
place, had it not been abandoned) in Henrico 
County, near Richmond. Reviews were very friend 
ly. For his third novel he drew again upon a 
Negro revolt, this one in Haiti at the time of the 
French Revolution (Drums at Dusk, 1939). 

Two of his juveniles are collaborations—Pop: 
and Fifina (with Langston Hughes) and The Fast 
Sooner Hound (with Jack Conroy). Sad-Faced 
Boy (done at the suggestion of the Rosenwald 
Fund) and You Can’t Pet a Possum are his own, as 
well as an anthology of poems for children called 
Golden Slippers, and We Have Tomorrow (1945), 
a collection of career stories of Negroes, for older 
boys and girls. ‘“Slappy Hooper,’ another joint 
enterprise with Jack Conroy, is coming soon; and 
also “A Little History of the Negro.” 

Two titles which lie outside either of the cate 
gories above are They Seek a City, a sociological 
piece written in collaboration with Jack Conroy and 
published only a short time ago, and Father of the 
Blues, his editing of the autobiography of W. C 
Handy. He has also written three plays: S¢. Lows: 
Woman (based on his first novel); Creole (with 
Schuyler Watts); and Careless Love (with Lang- 
ston Hughes). 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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The Popular 
ALUMINUM NEWSPAPER FILE 





This exceedingly lightweight newspaper file is 
again available. Made of extruded and tempered 
aluminum, it has three solid steel pegs riveted into 
its bell shape, which not only attains a better grip 
but eliminates a knife edge that cuts the pages 
314%” paper capacity, 3544" over all. Any number 112 $. Carroll Street Madison 3, Wiscoasia 
on approval at $1.40 each. e Shést flew Maven 11, € 











SOME REFLECTIONS ON JURISPRUDENCE 
by W. W. BUCKLAND 
A distinguished jurist discusses legal concepts, questions of legal 
philosophy, legal and political sovereignty, and matters of legis- 
lation. The author’s reputation makes his book indispensable for 
the law shelf of every library. 
Publication 29 January Price $1.75 


THE ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
by GODFREY and MONICA WILSON 


The authors give particulars of, and elaborate on the field work 
they had done in Central Africa. Their work was financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the International Institute of African 
Languages, and the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. 

Publication 29 January Price $2.25 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND FREE TRADE 
by MICHAEL POLANYI 


The author explains the Keynésian economic theory in great de- 
tail, he makes clear the full meaning of economic terms, and he 
presents a comprehensive policy for re-establishing capitalism on 
firm foundations. 











Publication 22 January Price $2.75 
CAMBRIDGE THE 
UNIVERSITY MACMILLAN 
PRESS 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11 COMPANY 
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REINHOLD BOOKS 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


IN WAR AND PEACE 


By GESSNER G. HAWLEY, Chief 
Technical Editor, Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. and SIGMUND W. LEIFSON, 
Professor of Physics, University of 
Nevada 


The thinking world today is clamoring for reli- 
able information on Atomic Energy presented so 
simply that the layman can easily Ay and under- 
stand it. This book, prepared 7 a brilliant sci- 
ence writer and an eminent physicist, presents 
essential facts only—stripped of all unnecessary 
detail. Based in part on the famous Smyth re- 
port, it surveys this most remarkable scientific 
achievement in history, and discusses its eventual 
opening of new frontiers in industry, science, and 
in everyday life. Your readers will be asking for 
this new book . . . be sure to have it on hand. 
225 Pages Illustrated $2.50 


MARINE PRODUCTS 
OF COMMERCE 


Their Acquisition, Handling, Bio- 
logical Aspects and the Science 
and Technology of Their Prepa- 
ration and Preservation 


By DONALD K. TRESSLER, Assistant 
for Developing Fisheries, U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries 

A comprehensive survey of the economic aspects 
of marine products which will prove of interest 
to the general reader and of great value to all 
those identified with the industries engaged in 
these lines. MARINE PRODUCTS OF COM- 
MERCE contains important information on fish 
as food, including: fisheries, chemical composi- 
tion, nutritive value, refrigeration, salting, fish 
by-products, and fish oils. 

762 Pages Illustrated $12.00 


CHEMICAL MACHINERY 


An Elementary Treatise on 
Equipment for the Process Indus- 
tries 


By E. RAYMOND RIEGEL, Professor 
of Industrial Chemistry, University of 
Buffalo, Author of “Industrial Chemistry” 
A comprehensive survey for all who wish to ac- 
quaint themselves with the mechanical and engi- 
neering details of processing machinery. Gives 
accurate descriptions of representative equipment 
used in the chemical and related industries, as 
well as types designed for unusual service condi- 
tions. Equipment is classified by function for 
ready reference. This unique volume is a ‘‘must’’ 


for your library. 
583 Pages Illustrated $5.00 


Send for Free 1945 Catalog, “Let’s Look 
It Up” (200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd St. 
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What 
Oxur 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ] 


NEA Movie 





To the Editor: 


Recently I saw a short motion picture called 
“Jigsaw Puzzle,” put out by the National Educa- 
tion Association, which made me come away from 
the theater just longing to have a similar movie 
about libraries. 

In the film a good-looking teacher sits at het 
desk and in two minutes tells what schools do for 
children in our democracy. That was all. No 
classroom or playground scenes, only a speaker, 
but I believe that it made every person in the 
theater really think about schools. 

And I immediately began to wonder why library 
associations don’t put out a movie about libraries 
for national distribution. It needn't be elaborate, 
it needn't be long, but with it we could invite 
every man, woman, and child who goes to the 
movies to use his public library in his community. 

The schoolteacher said something like this: 


Life today is a complex jigsaw puzzle and with the pieces 
we must try to make a ae of happiness and security for 
our children. Schools help children to attain these things 


Every teacher dreams that one of her pupils some day will 
become a great scientist, artist, industrial leader, etc. We 
all have a secret conviction that our brilliant Johnny Jones 
will eventually become president. We share the same hope 
that mothers and fathers have. It takes not only great 
leaders but the vision of a great people for a great country 
We prepare each youngster canal or the responsibility of 
living in a democracy. How to think, how to work to 
gether with faith and understanding for the general welfare 
of all the people. In our schools you see a preview of the 
future of America. 


The movie that public libraries need to show the 
library's great community service does not have to 
be an expensive production. There needn't be 
scenes of library activities, just a speaker—a good 
looking librarian with a good speaking voice 
whose talk will put over the library idea in a few 
minutes. Remember, it’s not persons already us- 
ing the library whom we have to reach with ad- 
vertising; it’s the nonusers that we want to have 
in the library family, and this*seems to me one of 
the best ways to get at them. 

FRIEDA F. GATES, Acting Librarian 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library 


Leaflets Wanted 
To the Editor: 


.Can you tell us where we may secure copies 
of the tiny library folder entitled “Veterans, Serv- 
ice Men and Women, War Workers—An Invita- 
tion to Use Your Public Library’? If you have 
any idea what the charge for 200 folders would 
be, we shall order and remit on learning where! 

BARBARA A. JORDAN 
Adult Department Librarian 
Morrill Memorial Library 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
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“Profession” ? 
To the Editor: 


Your biggest wrong in the field of library sci- 
ence is to call your line of work a PROFESSION, to 
demand five or more years of university study in 
preparation for the great career and to permit your 
individual libraries to underpay their employees. 

The wrongdoer is that member of the profession 
who feels it quite ethical to ask his conscientious 
and geritle book-minded employees to accept the 
doubtful honor of working in a cultural mill in- 
stead of paying him a decent living wage. 

A party to the wrong are those library board 
members who sanction such practices even though 
they are well aware that to obtain a good employee 
for their offices or factories they must pay a salary 
commensurate with his ability. 

Sharing in the blame are those sweet, shy char- 
acters who select librarianship as a lifework be- 
cause they love books and frequently fear people. 
They fondly call their work a profession and fear 
to speak of salaries for such talk is commercial and 
definitely low-brow. They are responsible for their 
own condition and together with the librarians and 
library board members are blocking any advance 
their profession may ever have. 

FLORENCE D. KUHN 
Assistant Medical Reference Librarian 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, Illinois 


Another Cooperative Library 
To the Editor: 


We were particularly interested in an item which 
appeared in the September 1945 Wilson Library 
Bulletin in the ‘““Month at Random.” This item 
concerns the Tennessee Valley Authority and its 
regional library program. A statement included 
therein infers that the regional library involved is 
the only example of its kind—that is, maintained 
in cooperation with a state teachers college. 

The aforesaid article prompts us to release our 
light from beneath the proverbial bushel. The 
Carroll-Heard Regional Library, comprised of the 
counties of Carroll and Heard, in Northwestern 
Georgia, has been functioning now for some twelve 
months, sponsored by West Georgia College 
(Teachers College of the University of Georgia 
System), the two county boards of education, the 
city of Carrollton, Georgia (location of West Geor- 
gia College), Carroll Service Council, and the State 
Department of Education, which includes the Geor- 
gia Library Extension Service. 

With headquarters located in the West Georgia 
College library, where facilities for maintaining 
service are furnished gratis, this service includes the 
bookmobile and upkeep of it. The regional staff 
have access to the college reference materials. The 
functions of the Materials Bureau of the college 
and of the regional library are closely coordinated. 

The population of the area is approximately 
40,000, predominately rural. Both white and 
Negro population receive service, primarily via 
schools in some forty locales. Over 5,000 books 
have been selected and processed during the twelve- 
month period the library has existed. Reading has 
more than doubled since the service has been 
offered. 

EpITH Foster, Director 
Carroll-Heard Regional Library 
Carrollton, Georgia 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Toward a 


DEMOCRATIC 
NEW ORDER 


David Bryn-Jones 


A provocative analysis and in- 
terpretation of the democratic 
belief by the chairman of the 
department of international 
relations, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


Dr. Bryn-Jones believes that 
democracy cannot remain a 
static faith, whose triumph in 
its nineteenth century form is 
taken for granted. It must be 
re-examined and redefined, not 
in terms of shibboleths and 
tenets a century old, but in the 
light of today’s problems and 
conditions. That this redefini- 
tion is an urgent need of our 
time is the underlying convic- 
tion of TOWARD A DEMO.- 
CRATIC NEW ORDER. 


“Dr. Bryn-Jones writes with 
the sobriety, the clarity and the 
deep concern for ethical values 
which has long made him a fa- 
vorite interpreter in our com- 
munity of the way the world 
is going.” James Gray in the 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


“Thoughtful, honest and stir- 
ring . .. clear and balanced 
style ... a ringing affirma- 
tion.” Russell Lord in the Chi- 
cago Sun. 
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ALASKA 
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BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 


A new publication for 
your Reference Room, 
containing a wealth of 
factual information in a 
field of growing interest. 


First printing, November 
1945 


An All-Alaska Business Di- 
rectory, including Business, 
Professional, Government & 
Service listings. Listings, seg- 
regated by cities, cover all 
principal Alaskan marketing 
areas. Introductory descrip- 
tive comment relative to each 
city. 
© 


Ten Dollars per copy 
(COD, Check or Money Order, only) 


ALASKA BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 


1815 15th Avenue 
Seattle 22, Washington 





(Continued from page 335) 
Rebuttal 


To the Editor: 


For some reason the article entitled “Misunder- 
stood Librarians” (in the November Bulletin) 
irked me. After reading and rereading it, I have 
a very dissatisfied feeling. I am wondering if the 
very basis and philosophy of education is not over- 
looked. To me, a librarian should be happy serv- 
ing her community, no matter how little thanks or 
appreciation she receives. It is her place to make 
her community a better place through her contacts 
with people; in showing them better living 
through books. A librarian looking for apprecia- 
tion is going to be an unhappy soul. 

It is my opinion after seven years of school li- 
brary service that this misunderstanding is merely 
a matter of the librarian’s attitude.‘ Personally, I 
find everyone is very appreciative of my work, and 
if they are not I am too busy to notice it. 

Really this ““misunderstanding’’ works both ways 
Librarians often feel teachers have so much free 
time—so much more than they do! So often I 
have heard this voiced. But it is not true! No one 
in teaching work or in library work who does a 
good thorough job ever lacks work to do. As for 
the teacher of Latin knowing when her class 
comes, that is true; but she doesn’t know what 
may come up in class to be taught. A really good 
teacher often teaches subjects far divorced from 
her scheduled class. When a pertinent matter 
arises, ¢.g., a question of race tolerance, a real 
teacher will forget any ideas of a prepared Latin 
assignment and discuss this problem. Some teachers 
even completely change the topic they have pre- 
pared to teach when they find the mood of the 
class wrong! 

Again, I repeat, a librarian doing the best job 
she knows how to do should not worry about 
people believing she does nothing all day but sit. 
If she does her best in all she does, she won't 
worry about whether she is appreciated or not. 
The enjoyment she will receive from a job well 
done will suffice. This may be the idealist’s point 
of view, but I am certain it is the point of view 
which leads to a happier outlook on life. The 
entire tone of the article “Misunderstood Libra- 
rians"’ seems to me unhealthy. 

ADA KANE, Librarian 
The Harley School 
Rochester, New York 


Library School Training for Veterans 


The School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity has adjusted its admission, procedures for 
the 1946 spring session to meet the needs of the 
returning service man who wishes to enter library 
school at midyear. 

In connection with the work-study program, in- 
stituted last year, a student may complete the re- 
quirements for the B.S. degree by June 1947 and 
at the same time acquire a considerable body of 
library experience. Semester programs will vary 
in weight from six to nine points, thus providing 
sufficient free time for a half- to full-time college 
or public library position. The program meets the 
requirements for partial subsistence under the 
GI bill. 

Inquiries and applications should be addressed 
without delay to the Dean, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 27. 
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Reprints ? 
To the Editor: 


In the November issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin is the excellent list ‘From Foreign 
Tongues” by Annie Laurie Etchison. We are in- 
trigued by its wide and comprehensive field. Will 
it be published as a separate folder and at what 
price per hundred? 


HELEN F. INGERSOLL 
Chief of Circulation Department 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 
{Eprror’s Note: If enough requests are received we will 
reprint ‘‘From Foreign Tongues’ at about Sc a copy, 25c 


for 10 copies; $2 for 100 copies. Please let us know how 
many you can use.} 


Vandalism Preventative 


To the Editor: 


Apropos of your note on page 193 of the No- 
vember issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin con- 
cerning vandalism, I should like to submit our 
method in preventing it and also the theft of 
books. 

We insert in the book pockets of art, physiol- 
ogy, and marriage books a yellow slip reading 
thus: 

PURDON’S 
PENNSYLVANIA STATUTES 
ANNOTATED, TITLE 18. 
CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 





$4910. INyURY TO PROPERTY OF 
PuBLic LIBRARY, MUSEUM, ETC. 





Whoever wilfully cuts, mutilates or otherwise injures any 
book, volume, map, chart, magazine, newspaper, painting, 
engraving or statuary belonging to or deposited in any 
public library, free = library, museum, or gallery, or 
in any department of this Commonwealth, or procures such 
injury to be done, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not 
more than three hundred dollars ($300), or undergo im- 
prisonment not exceeding six (6) months, or both, and 
shall be liable to make good the said damage or injury to 
said institution, in addition to the aforesaid fine and im- 
prisonment. 

No prosecution shall be maintained under this section 
unless the library, museum, gallery or department prose- 
cuting, shall have at least two printed copies of this section 
conspicuously placed upon its premises. 1939, June 24, 
P. L. 872, §910. 


We place an orange-colored slip in the book 
pockets of pocket-sized books or other books apt 
to be stolen with this message: 


As DEFINED IN THE LAWS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


““‘LARCENY”’ is the felonious taking and carrying away 
of the personalty of another, and the fraudulent takin 
and carrying away of a thing without claim of right, with 
the intention of converting it to a use other than that of 
the owner without his consent. Commonwealth v. Quinn, 
19 A. 2d 526, 144 Pa. Super. 400, 1941. 


PUNISHMENT FOR LARCENY. 


““Whoever commits larceny, is guilty of felony, and 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be sentenced to pay a fine 
not exceeding two thousand dollars ($2,000), or to un- 
dergo imprisonment, by separate or solitary confinement at 
labor, not exceeding five (5) years, or both. 1939, June 24, 
P. L. 872, §807.”’ 


Results show that mutilation has almost disap- 
peared and that loss of books by theft is prac- 
tically negligible. This experiment has been going 
on over a period of more than two years. 

EsTHER Fox, Circulation Department 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, Public Library 
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AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
AND BETTER PAY 


Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
DURRS nis de iirawen Bhis cndstbehanstsas 


Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE... 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS &.. 


AIR COMPRESSORS ............ 20050 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE .............. ! 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............. 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 


Tt re yk, or Lae 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .. se 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ........... 1 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


Pe QUE 6 oS hsenen se bavebs eee bekhs once 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
CB Sees 8S ee ee 6 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 


Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ......... 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 
ME a.caci's. cond CREE ia Heda kas ie 6 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. !, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 12 


Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .. | 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION 2 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... |! 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS ............... 1 


Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 
CITY 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Hawkins ELECTRICAL Guides at $1 each .... 10 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 
Volume. Vols. |, Il, Il, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VIN, 
IX, X, Xt, Xl. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1946 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 
free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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@ “A cheerful atmosphere . . . an attractive 
library . . . informal in character 

and practicable.” 

Miss Sophie A. Udin, Director and Librarian 


ZIONIST ARCHIVES AND LIBRARY 


chose Gaylord Bros. Furniture and Equipment 


@ The Zionist Archives is an infor- 
mation headquarters for students, 
radio writers, newspapermen, and 
research workers interested in 
Zionism, Palestine, the Middle 
East, and post-war problems. For 
their convenience, it is located 
high in an office building in the 
heart of New York City, at 41 
East 42nd Street. To encourage 
frequent use of its facilities, casual, 
comfortable surroundings are 
keyed to the tempo of the busy, 
serious men who seek the knowledge its 
shelves hold. 

Its pink-beige walls, beige linoleum 
with russet brown borders, venetian 
blinds that match the walls, with tapes 
that match the floor border—these are 
perfect foils for the informality and in- 




















Librorion's Desk 
— workroom in 
reor 


Reading Room — 
generol intorma 
tion desk in cen 
fer 














viting comfort of GAYLORD BROS. 
furniture and equipment. It is a library 
for the use of impatient men, with 
deadlines to meet. GAYLORD equip- 
ment gets the information quickly— 
GAYLORD ffurniture makes it a 
pleasant place to do research. 


4 


nd. BS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
LOS, INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 





Originat ond Builders of Better | and Supg 








seven volumes with 37,000 biog- 
raphies and more than 30,000 
portraits. 

A 57-Year Old Compilation 
covering every line of activity 
and every period of American 
history. 

A Permanent Work of Refer- 
ence to men and women in gov- 
ernment, the sciences, arts and 
professions and in the develop- 


Americans. 


ment of finance and industry from the connections, marriage records and names 
earliest colonial times to the present. of children. 

Living Americans—detailed informa- A Continuous Publication that by its 
tion about notable contemporary plan and scope can never be finished. 


Volumes 1-XXXi—Current Volumes A-F 
Also WHITE’S CONSPECTUS OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « Publishers « 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA | * 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


The Largest Collection of American A History of American Industries— 
Biographies comprising to date thirty- biographies of more than 8,000 cap- 








tains of industry, a record of 
the origin, development, present 
standing and manufacturing fea- 
tures of America’s leading in- 
dustrial corporations. 

An American Family History 
consisting of a record of the 
first American paternal ances- 
tors and the genealogical lines 
traced through succeeding gen- 
erations, notable relatives and 
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New Aijds for Libraries———— 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS— 
ITS PLACE IN THE SMALL CITY 


By MARIAN MANLEY. Practical guide for the librarian who wishes to initiate or 
improve library service to business interests in the community. Tells where to find 
business information, and what determines its selection and use. “Discusses its appli- 
cation in market study, and in industrial and community analysis. Shows the possi- 
bilities in the development of a business library, and gives valuable pointers on its 
location, organization and staffing, administration, and improvement, and on the 
securing of publicity. A 20-page annotated bibliography, Building a Business Li- 
brary Collection, gives excellent help in selecting first purchase items. A first reader 
for those who have had little or no contact with business service, and a stimulating 
general review for those already active in the field. The author is librarian of 
Newark’s widely known Business Library. Ready January 1. About 80p. $1.25. 





Buying List of Books for Small Libraries, 
7th Edition 


By MARION HorTON. New basic annotated list of 1800 titles. Includes fiction and 
nonfiction, children’s books, and a classified list of sources for pamphlet material. 
Nonfiction arranged according to the Dewey Classification. For each book there is 
a descriptive note, buying information, classification number, and L.C. card number. 
Index. For the small library, branch, readers’ adviser, discussion group leader, and 
the general reader. Published December, 1945. 134p. $2.25; 10 or more copies, 
$2 each. 








Pointers for Public Library Building Planners 


By RussELL J. SCHUNK. New practical guide for those planning to build or remodel. 
Gives in plain language the fundamental principles, methods of approach, and usable 
reference data. Of the eleven chapters, eight deal with the work of the planning team 
(board, librarian, architect), selection of site, team play in planning the small and 
large library, selling the project, remodeling, and moving. Three chapters give spe- 
cific information on structural details like attics, carrels, display windows, etc., and 
on such equipment as charging machines, display racks, intercommunicating devices, 
map cases. A reference data section quickly answers questions about cost allocations 
within the building budget, floor space per reader, book capacity, etc. Bibliography, 
and index. Just published. 80p. $1.25. 











Special Map Issue 


A new tool 
THORNE-THOMSEN STORY RECORDS | SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN, October, 1945 


“We have been waiting for these records. Now that-I 


have heard them, I subscribe even more enthusiastically Reviews many maps and map services of 
to everything I said in my September 17 letter. It is interest to libraries, schools, and_ indi- 
unbelievable — how good they are — until they are viduals, and also analyzes the new 1945 
heard!’ writes Lillian H. Smith, Toronto Public Li- editions of Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
brary. The five double-faced twelve-inch records now Encyclopedia Americana. Contains cum- 

| available and distributed solely by the A.L.A. are: ulated index for v. 13-16. Single copy, 
Baldur (2 parts), Sleeping Beauty (2 parts), Gud- 50c; per year, $2. 





brand-on-the-Hillside (2 parts), Tales from the Vol- 
sunga Saga (4 parts). Playing time is about 42 min- 
utes each side. Sold only in sets of five, $10 per set, 


prepaid. American Library Assn. 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11 
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es: Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 


CLASS mas which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in heavy-duty buckran: 

BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 
practically all library books must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound. Therefore it is economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


LIBRARY More and more-librarians and school 
eople recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 








—— na) Edwin Allen Company 


special over-sewing 

Sad eubadeoatan’ ae BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Bound book. 


Write for current catalogues and lists 























PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


REVIEW | guy pirect FROM FACTORY 


* x * x * & Fe ae we 


Who should have it? YOu Save MONEY 










A sergeant in the Pacific answers: Specially made for heavy 

Every college or university library in lt pee Fee ra 
the United States ends give lasting 
Every university in the English-speak- beg a 
ing world flaps hinged with 
Every professor of political science or Ss oe a 
public administration ble paper covering. 


Label and leather 


Leaders in governmental agencies, in pall en ene oot. 


industry, and in civic affairs 
Men in progressive administrative agen- Peete ceaoties 
cies complete direct-from-factory 
Career men in the public service APEX Line of Library supplies. 
x * 


The Review treats of timely problems of man- 


agement in public affairs. Issued quarterly< : 
$5 per annem EL 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





* 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 
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New Books of Lasting Value 








Problems of 
Men 


By John Dewey 


A new book by John Dewey is an 
event in philosophy. It deals with the 
problems confronting modern man in 
his desire to understand the moral, 
the educational and the aesthetic issues 


of our time. $5.00 


Narcotics and 


Drug Addiction 
By Eric Hesse 


The first complete and up-to- 
date volume covering all the 
pleasure drugs, their intricate 
compounds, their uses, and mis- 
uses as well, in the Eastern and 


Western world. $3.75 

















The Crime of 
Imprisonment 


By Geo. Bernard Shaw 


The now famous essay written 
in behalf of the British Labor 
Research Office in its efforts to 
revise the common system of 
imprisonment. I//ustrated by 
William. Gropper. $2.00 











A Bible for 
The Liberal 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 
Foreword by Lin Yutang 


The first complete presentation of 
all major writings in biblical litera- 
ture—freed from mythological and 
ritual material—including the Books 


of Wisdom of ancient Hebrew litera- 
ture. 


$3.50 





Twentieth 
Century English 


Wm. S. Knickerbocker, Editor 


A magnificent panorama of modern 
literature and an immensely practical 
book. Gives solutions to the problems 
of writing, reading and teaching the 
English language, presented by 36 
contemporary authors, including John 
Erskine, H. L. Mencken, Archibald 
MacLeish, S. I. Hayakawa, ef al. $5.00 


From the Banks 
of the Volga 


The Life of Maxim Gorky 
By Alexander Roskin 


The deeply moving story of 
Russia's immortal novelist who 
arose from the squalor of the 
Volga docks to become, next to 
Lenin and Stalin, perhaps the 
most influential figure in the life 
of modern Russia. $2.00 











15 E. 40th Street, 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


New York, 16 N. Y. 
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A Primer of Library Planning 


By Donald K. Cam pbell * and Clinton Foster Goodwin + 


Not every library can have a new building, but most are at least plan- 


ning in that direction. 


The BULLETIN believes that this article will 


prove helpful to those who need additions or alterations to present quar- 
ters, as well as to those who anticipate a more extensive building program. 


HIS is a guide to minimum requirements 
in planning a central building. It is, in 
general, intended to serve a city that may 
eventually reach 100,000 population. It de- 
fines some 800 points to consider before mov- 
ing from the blueprints to actual construction. 
Some may seem of slight importance, but 
each one, properly thought out, has a definite 
part in creating a thoroughly workable plant. 
They are not intended to invade the architect's 
or the builder’s domain. They are an explor- 
ing of basic requirements, meant only to be 
used as a check list of processes, to ensure 
that nothing is overlooked while building a 
capable library. 

The careful executive will insist that each 
of these points is thoroughly considered 
and realistically clarified by the architect and 
builder, before the workmen go into action. 
The architect knows building technique. The 
librarian knows library technique. The li- 
brary board wants sound results. The com- 
bination of the three will assure a well co- 
ordinated building. 

The fundamental of a capable library 
building is efficient housing for community 
service. Its first requisite is a library plant, 
ably planned, and coordinated for simplicity 
in use; its second, an administrative staff 


q © Librarian, Haverhill, Massachusetts, Public Library. 
+ Registered Architect and Engineer, Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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which can perform its duties with a minimum 
of the time-consuming extras that result from 
too sketchily considered working quarters. 

In all planning, keep the mind free to 
search far and wide for the practical answer. 
It may not be the expected one. Stand away 
from the problem every once in awhile for 
perspective. 

Your city is going to spend up to a quarter 
of a million dollars for the library build- 
ing you are dreaming up for it. That's a 
lot of money. Don’t rush—take time to be 
thorough. 

Careful planning is the basis of the whole 
thing. BEGIN NOW. 


Fundamentals 


Certain fundamentals apply to all phases 
of library construction. It is wise to keep 
them constantly in mind. Before work is be- 
gun, check them against whatever process, 
whatever part of the building is being de- 
veloped. These fundamentals may concern 
building materials, fire prevention, safety of 
persons, or the comfort of readers, which is 
another way of saying, “create conditions 
which will make the visitor want to come 
back again.” : 

Included in such fundamentals are items 
like these: 
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1. Investigate the municipal and state building 
codes, early, in all planning and installation. Fol- 
low them through and you should achieve a plant 
that is safe, both in construction and subsequent use. 

2. The public must be supplied with the library 
services, promptly, efficiently. This is basic plan- 
ning. Stress it early and late. The library is a pub- 
lic utility quite as much as the electric or gas com- 
pany. The electric company develops electric light 
and power, and administers it for the community. 
The library develops and administers the com- 
munity’s book power. The electric company in- 
creases the hours of daily activity of the people. 
The library increases the mental alertness with 
which they fill those hours. 


3. Make sure that every room has adequate 
ventilation, minus drafts. The public, and staff, 
will be taking naps in spite of best intentions, if 
their workrooms do not have adequate fresh air. 


4. Keep interior walls flush. Eliminate projec- 
tions wherever possible. They mean more dust, 
more corners, more chance for injury, more hours 
wasted through the years in dodging them, more 
janitor time, more cost of building upkeep. 

5. Use built-in equipment freely. 

6. Make sure that all rooms have adequate light- 
ing. The bases of all lighting are adequate foot 
candles and even distribution. 

7. For workrooms, north light is best. 

8. For reading rooms, east, south, and west 
light is perfectly good practice. Adds warmth 
and atmosphere to study conditions. 

9. Before you begin to plan, visualize possible 
development of your community 20-30 years from 
now. Get the census studies of projected growth 
directions of the community, from government or 
semipublic sources, e.g., Chamber of Commerce. 
Search out the best picture of population and direc- 
tion of building trends. Use this for its value in 
planning adequate quarters for long-range use. It 
is sound economy to build large enough now, rather 
than waste money on patching for size later on. 

10. Within reasonable limits, anything that adds 
to the physical comfort of the reader is sound busi- 
ness. It promotes good nature, with consequent 
good will. 

11. In materials of building construction—in 
furnishings, collections of books, in fact, in any- 
thing that goes into the mechanics of useful living 
—dquality is the longest lasting economy. 


12. For each building unit, visualize all possible 
angles of its use, and follow through to an efficient 
setup for each. Make the individual unit capable 
for its specific duties, then look into its good neigh- 
bor relations with the rest of the building. 


13. Search out the fundamentals and make cer- 
tain that they are built to stand up to long use. 


14. Identify and give recognition to the values in 
the community's habit of thought about its library. 
Where feasible, build to meet this. 


15. Eor the people who use the library—five 
ways to make them happy. 


a. Make them comfortable. 

b. Give them good lighting. 

c. Give them colors, friendly to their eyes. 

d. Give them perfect air conditioning. 

e. Give them adequate room temperatures. 
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Planning for Today 


1. Make the building useful. 

2. At the same time, make it efficient. 

3. All the various parts must serve the whole 
to that end, insist on it. 

4. Planning a building from the exterior will 
never achieve usefulness and efficiency inside. 
Clothes don’t make the man, nor does a beautiful 
facade make a library. Achieve a practical interior 
first, the architect can put any reasonably selected 
exterior treatment around it. 

5. Building should be designed to attract people 
to the library and service them with ease when they 
get there. There is no reason for a library unless 
people use it. The architect’s job is to build a 
structure to house and protect the contents, and 
provide means by which a capable library service can 
function. After this is done, such embellishments 
may be added as will create the atmosphere to pro- 
duce the proper mental attitude. Put busy public 
use departments on street floor. Different topo- 
graphic conditions will to some extent dictate loca- 
tion of departments. Take a long and careful look 
at the topography of the lot with this in mind. 

6. Mechanical features will be many and essen- 
tial in postwar libraries. Save your building money 
for them. Don’t use it up on fancy decoration, like 
sculptural work, carved woodwork, vaulted ceilings 
They may date the building architecturally, but 
chances are they will reduce its effectiveness. 


7. Make your building capable. Plan for use 
first—looks second—they need not quarrel. 


8. Remember that books have been in the thought 
and mind of man for a long time. They have atmos- 
phere. They have color. They have the mellow- 
ness of the centuries. They have the alertness of 
today. Don’t make their living quarters too stream- 
lined, too modernistic. Books are old friends, and 
good companions. Make sure that your architect 
builds them a home that is friendly, and a good 
companion to the public who will be using them 
The word “efficiency” too often carries with it a 
picture of cold calculated preciseness. This need 
not be so. It’s principally a matter of how good a 
“tailor” the architect is. 

9. In practice, a library should give over its 
sunny rooms to the public use, on the theory that 
this increases the over-all vigor of the library. Sunny 
rooms instinctively give people an impression of 
pleasantness, of alertness. 

10. Select lot that will adequately support re- 
quirements of building with plenty of space for later 
development. 

11. A modern library building clearly adds to 
the value of real estate in the vicinity; in fact, adds 
to the industrial attraction of the city. The best 
industries, when in quest of new sites, study the 
social and cultural, as well as the industrial ad- 
vantages of a city, for these have a direct bearing 
on the quality of worker the industry can expect to 
find there. Since new industries need, beyond a 
certain point, new residents, the city that can pro- 
vide the most attractive combination of housing, 
educational, cultural, and industrial advantages wins 
out in high-class competition. The quality city 
appeals to the quality industry and the quality indi- 
vidual. 
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12. Check periodical and library literature in- 
dexes to discover the articles pertaining to the plan- 
ning of a library building. Comb these through to 
assure that a maximum number of building ques- 
tions are answered before the structure gets under 
way. 


Planning for the Future 


1. How many years to plan ahead? Fifty years is 
a long time in human perspective—but it is best 
to try to think through the near and the middle 
years to those years far ahead—and plan on generous 
basis. 

2. Estimate population growth on best known 
principles of past experience, then visualize prob- 
able future. 

3. Consider the surrounding region—is the city 
a center for suburban area. How is that area served, 
and equipped with libraries. 


4. What varieties of other libraries are in same 
region—avoid duplication and solicit cooperation. 

5. What kinds of industry and how best served. 

6. What kinds of schools and colleges in the 
immediate vicinity. 

7. What is principal interest of the people in 
the community and region—is it agricultural, indus- 
trial, residential, or a little or a lot of each. 

8. Does history of the community dictate im- 
portant subject phases to be developed. 

9. Plan interior so that through flexibility in 
the use of rooms, the inside may be made struc- 


turally adaptable to future book wants of com- 
munity. 


Location 


1. In the path of greatest natural flow of traffic 
in the community, as decided by seasonal observa- 
tion. 

2. Purpose of a public library—to provide maxi- 
mum service for the greatest number at cost that 
returns thorough value for the taxpayer's dollar. 
A library plant on a residential or secondary street 
may be initial economy in cost of site, but in the 
perspective of daily use it is poor business, because 
large numbers of people do not travel on such 
streets. In terms of pedestrian or passenger use, 
a secondary street is a place where people build 
homes, where one finds an occasional neighborhood 
grocery or drugstore, or it may be a manufacturing 
center. The man who would select a side street 
for a business that exists by people using it, would 
go bankrupt. To put a public utility like a library 
there would be to ask such unit to succeed where 
he would expect to fail. A secondary location 
directly reduces the value of the investment, which 
is the dollars paid by the taxpayer. 


3. Location in a certain area may depend on 
topographical conditions. An excessively steep 
street increases the problem of stopping vehicles, 
and of parking, on a slope. Select site of easy access 
and suitable topography. 

4. Visualize the use of basement rooms before 
final selection. 

5. Test the lot for orientation of rooms in the 
building, in order to provide proper light, air, 
sunshine, etc. 

6. A building in attractive surroundings invites 
and encourages use. 
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Grounds 


1. Every lot dictates its own conditions of per- 
spective. 

a. Allow at least a 30-foot setback for two- 
story building. 

2. The first goal—a well setoff building, with 
space enough around it to clarify it as a public 
building of stability. A library is a place of learn- 
ing, of study, of concentration in many phases of 
its work—adequate ground space makes for quiet- 
ness. 

a. Outdoor reading rooms — seasonal — fur- 
nishings, staff, supervision, and janitor’s care. 

3. Do your best to locate to avoid overcrowding 
by surrounding buildings now or in the future. 

a. Consider present adjacent buildings—will 
they shut off daylight. 

b. Is eventual building activity likely to shut 
off light and perspective. 

c. A building on a lot at the corner of two 
streets is reasonably safe from close-up building 
intrusion as long as the streets exist. 

4. Alternate choice—a building placed as close 
to street as a department store, and for similar 
reasons of salesmanship. 


Parking 


1. While it is difficult to estimate space for 
parking (there will never be enough for all) con- 
sidef maximum use of grounds in rear as parking 
lot. At same time study the immediate region for 
its parking facilities, how many public lots, com- 
mercial parking lots, metered street parking, free 
parking in street, and other land space. 


W eather 


1. Get full weather information for the area 
from nearest U. S. Weather Bureau station. 

a. Ask them to advise on the varieties to be 
expected, and their approximate seasons, with 
suggestions of what to provide so that all weathers 
can be met with greatest building efficiency. 

2. Some weather facts to consider in orienting 
position of building. 

a. What is prevailing wind direction. 

b. Where do heaviest storms come from, i.e., 
north, east, etc. 

c. Times of the year to prepare for storms— 
for high temperature, dampness, humidity, dry- 
ness, etc. 

d. Minimum and maximum temperatures, with 
their approximate seasonal extent. 

e. Consider from what angle sun will shine 
into building at various hours of day. 


Building Costs 


1. First 
wanted. 

2. To compute approximate over-all cost. 

a. Multiply length of building x width x 
height from bottom of footings of foundation to 
a height halfway up roof. This supplies the total 
size in terms of cubic feet. Multiply this total 
by estimated cost per cubic foot. * 

b. Wise to add 15-25 per cent per cubic foot 
to prewar cost. 


essential—specify type of building 
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c. Do not include cost of site. Land cost is 


outside building cost. 


d. Architect and incidental fees included in 
building cost. This is normally 6 per cent of 
total in a building over $10,000. 

e. The larger the building above the mini- 
mum, the smaller the cost per cubic foot. 

3. Hunt out the basic cost of the building. 
Isolate the individual parts which make up this 
total. As an example, if the building is to be con- 
structed as a postwar project with federal aid and 
the estimated cost is $200,000, subtract from this 
$90,000, i.e., if there is a 45 per cent federal con- 
tribution. (Total remaining $110,000.) 


This $110,000, plus interest, is the money which 
will be paid directly from the city’s tax income. It 
will probably be financed by bonds, payable over a 
period of 20 years. The net apparent cost will 
therefore be $110,000, plus the annual interest pay- 
ments. Follow this through until you identify the 
actual sum the city will directly pay. If the net total 
is, e.g., $130,000, that’s a lot less than $200,000, 
and it will be nearer the true local direct cost 
picture. Get this point across early. It is true that 
the $90,000 is also money paid by the people in 
taxes, but it is paid from the federal treasury out of 
monies which the people have paid anyway, whether 
they build a new library for themselves or not. 
Some city will get it, $90,000 is a lot of interest on 
the community's annual investment in federal taxes. 
Go a step further and examine relative upkeep 
costs between the old and the new building. In 
terms of a year, average the present expense under 
each item, i.e., fuel, insurance, rent, lighting, fre- 
quency of necessity of repairing interior, care of 
building, etc. Measure these sums against the costs 
of similar items in the new building. Make an hon- 
est, sound analysis of them. It is probable that you 
can show with certainty an annual saving of many 
dollars in the new building over the old. What- 
ever is the annual total, multiply it by 20 and sub- 
tract this from the net construction cost. This 
annual economy in upkeep is an additional direct 
return on the city’s investment. The total remain- 
ing will be the net direct cost (to the people) of 
the building you are striving to get for their better 
use. It will be far less than the initial sum, the 
$200,000 which too often is the figure that sticks 
in the people’s memory. Don't be too modest to 
tell them about it. 


Building Materials 


1. Use time-tested materials. Careful .nvestiga- 
tion will show which kind has best withstood the 
years im a particular locality. The kind of brick, 
the kind dma the kind of cement that nature 
has indicated as most lasting in a particular region 
is good proof that man should use it too. Sand- 
stone formerly was often used in New England, but 
it has literally “gone with the wind,” plus a genera- 
tion of Yankee weather. 

2. Don’t experiment with new and untried build- 
ing materials. Let the high pressure salesman do 
that. 


Layout of Building 


1. Visualize your building—whom will it serve 
as public. 
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a. Those who live in the immediate vicinity— 
adults and children. 

b. Business, professions, trades. 

c. A constant stream of people on particular 
book and information errands. 

2. What will be its uses as administration center. 

a. Administrative offices. 

b. The community's reference and research 
center. 

c. Basic periodical collections. 

d. General book collections (the community's 
bookstacks). 

e. Special subject collections which the com- 
munity interests, and library experience, have 
developed. 

f. The exhibition and activity center of the 
city in relation to print. 

g. To house the library’s processing depart- 
ments. 

h. To house supplies in quantity—be sure to 
provide ample closet space strategically located. 

i. The natural center for general information, 
in essence the community's ‘‘encyclopedia.”’ 

3. The answers to above in terms of correlated 
interior unit locations will go a long way toward 
assuring sound initial planning. 

4. Plan your building to allow for possible ex- 
pansion for 50 years. The community will probably 
want a new building before that, but the tendency 
in library planning is nearsightedness. Try to think 
ahead through 50 years, and the chances are greater 
that the building will still be reasonably capable 25 
years hence. 

5. An early decision to make—locate spot in 
room where attendant is most convenient to the 
work of that room. Occasionally one attendant can 
supervise contiguous departments. 

a. Glass partitions to enable one assistant at 
strategically centered desk to supervise adjoining 
rooms. 

6. Consider use of a certain section of the library 
for special purposes without disturbing people in 
other sections, e.g., conference rooms, music room, 
exhibition hall, children’s department. 

a. Investigate processes and costs of insula- 
tion. 


7. Analyze frequency of interdependent use of 
each department. Unless it impedes their values as 
publicly used rooms, place them strategically near 
each other in the order of their traffic interuse. 

a. Example: If an assistant who makes a cer- 
tain trip once in ten minutes during an eight-hour 
day can, by careful planning of interlocation of 
service units, save six steps, which total about 
15 feet per trip, the time saved will add up to a 
full 40-hour week in a single year. A staff of a 
dozen people thus could add three months a year 
to their value as workers. 

b. A mile of walking within a library building 
uses at least a half-hour of time. It is similar in 
pedestrian complexity to a trip through a city 
with many traffic intersections. 


Air Conditionin g 


1. Air conditioning is the process of comfortable 
ventilation. 
2. Humidity is the moisture content of air. 
3. Chart and study seasonal minimum and max- 
imum humidity in your locality. 
a. What effect will it have on books, paper, 
manuscripts. 
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b. What effect on working conditions, and 
consequent energy of staff. 

c. Seek the average of humidity that will 
lengthen the life of building contents. The near- 
est weather bureau will supply information suffi- 
cient to indicate this. 

Buy a combination humidity and tempera- 
ture recorder and check per cent of humidity 
daily. 

4. Type of atmosphere—is it dry, damp, tropi- 
cal, windy. Each variety will influence quantity of 
air conditioning needed. 

5. Within what range is it important—as a rule 
under 40 and above 60 per cent humidity. 

a. In New England, e.g., humidity increases 
more rapidly in temperatures of 40 degrees and 
over. 


Attics 


1. Don’t clutter attics—in fact, don’t build attics, 
except for insulation, and to house the ventilating 
apparatus, exhaust fan, elevator, and similar equip- 
ment. 

2. Attics are a convenient catchall, a lazy place 
to store things, a kind of alibi for items that “we 
may want to use sometime.”’ 


Auditorium 


1. First of all, justify an auditorium to your 
particular library. How much will it assist in the 
use of the books and other contents. Consider how 
to coordinate it with these. Think this through’ be- 
fore deciding on size, and number of meeting 
rooms. Libraries cannot afford space for meeting 
rooms specifically as such, they must justify them- 
selves in some way to the libraries’ well-being. 

2. Each such meeting room occupies consider- 
able floor space. Each involves janitor, lighting, 
heating, and supervision costs. So justify their 
existence before putting them into the building 
plan. 

3. How many others in the community, size and 
where located. 

4. In a city of 40,000-75,000 population it is 
safe to assume that a library should have at least 
one meeting room, approximate size 1,200 square 
feet, i.e., about 30’ x 40’ to accommodate 150 
people. 

a. Include amplifiers (sound systems) and 
earphones for deaf. 

5. Locate it close to outside exit. 

a. For audience's safety. 

b. For better accessibility. 

c. To prevent disturbance to other parts of 
building. 

d. Avoid noisy furniture. 

6. Don't let auditorium be the tail that wags the 
dog. 

7. Seek out the state and municipal building 
codes as they apply to auditorium for reasons of 
safety. 

8. Exits, their width and location, must be in 
strict accordance with official requirements for pub- 
lic halls. They must be clearly marked and well 
lighted. 

9. Lighting—indirect lighting, with even dis- 
tribution of 20-30 foot-candles, e.g., cove lighting, 
with build-up as needed over lecture platform, and 
increase in special spots for special purposes. 
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10. Methods of darkening room in daytime. 

a. Heavy traverse curtains or overdrapes hung 
individually from each window. 

b. Curtains to cover whole side of room, con- 
trolled by traverse. 

c. All such curtains must be flameproofed to 
satisfy fire regulations. 

11. Since visitors to the auditorium are not 
always visitors to the library, study location of 
exhibit space, convenient to the entrance, for books, 
pictures, and other material that advertise the li- 
brary contents. 

12. Consider designing one such room so that it 
can be adapted either for stage, lecture, or exhibit 
use. 

a. With a stage that can be removed by col- 
lapsing it into, or against, wall, and handled by 
one person (for small auditorium). C/f. collaps- 
ible bleachers in a gymnasium. See Modart or 
Horne Company, and others for details. 

b. In a 30’ x 40’ auditorium, only 1 or 2 
steps necessary above floor for stage and platform. 
13. Adapt floor plan to maximum safety regula- 

tions. 

14. Picture projection machines. 

a. Space needed. 

b. Wiring, location of floor or wall plugs. 

c. Put machines on casters or movable plat- 
form. 

d. Provide small closet (4’ x 6’) jyst off the 
hall, built-in style, to house machines when not 
in use. 

e. Set platform high enough to project pic- 
tures over heads of audience. 

15. Seats. 

a. Average to allow 6-8 square feet per per- 
son, specifically for seating. 

b. If fire regulations permit, individual, com- 
fortable chairs appeal more to the public. They 
should be light in weight, and provided with 
slide casters and arms. Design them for listening, 
not reading. There is a market waiting for the 
manufacturer who will design a lightweight, indi- 
vidual chair, with an arm rest, which is collaps- 
ible, so that the room can be quickly cleared for 
other purposes. 

c. Nest chairs in a closet built in off hall. 

d. If fixed seating is required, make such 
chairs and their floor attachments in such design 
that they can be removed, when the room is 
wanted for other use. 

16. Soundproofing—to insulate from rest of 
building. 

a. Blanket type, or bulk type (both inexpen- 
sive) will reduce, but not entirely eliminate the 
sound. 7 

b. Masonry construction, but with double door 
creating a sound-lock necessary if complete 
silence is required for adjoining rooms. 

c. Entrance doors with small vestibule will 
help reduce spread of sound, especially if the 
inner door is treated with low density synthetic 
material. 

d. For perfect insulation—adopt radio studio 
practice. 

e. Medium density building board may be 
used in wall treatment (in small auditoriums) 
without destroying the acoustics. This will also 
tend to reduce transfer of sound to adjoining 
rooms. 

17. In some communities, a large auditorium, 
designed for city-wide capacity and use will be 
considered as economical to combine with the li- 
brary in a single building. They can be architec- 
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turally merged, but the combination will be prac- 
tical only if the interiors are planned so that each, 
as a working unit, is independent from the other. 


Basement Construction 


1. The first essential—a dry cellar. 

2. Properly waterproofed concrete construction 
is the practice in most sections of the country. Carry 
it down to a firm foundation, and always below the 
frost line. ; 

3. Don’t use wooden floor construction. Base- 
ment conditions quarrel with wood. Usual base- 
ment floor is cement. 

4. If rooms in basement are to be used by staff 
or by public, asphalt or plastic tile is a better sur- 
face. Linoleum is not successful as a cover for 
cement floors in basements. 

5. If ground is wet or any trace of moisture is 
indicated, make sure that underdrainage is specified 
for floors and walls. 

6. Clay soils always need drainage. 

7. The materials best adapted to basement and 
foundation often depend on the region. Each has 
a different weather effect on building materials. 
New England materials are not adapted to South- 
west. 

a. What is texture of land foundation—archi- 
tect will make preliminary soundings for this. 

8. Thgsecond essential—thoroughly fireproof. 

9. Heating plant and fuel storage are in base- 
ment, therefore greatest fire hazard is there. Seal 
off heating plant. 

a. To ensure safety from fire. 

b. To reduce spread of furnace dust, fly ash, 
fuel fumes, and smudge from rest of building. 

c. To eliminate odor of burning fuel from 
rest of building. 


Basement Use 


1. Janitor’s workshop. 

2. If basement space is open to the outside suffi- 
ciently to allow full window heights, then a chil- 
dren’s room, committee rooms, workrooms, or small 
lecture room may safely be provided. 

a. The controlling factor in all public use of 
basement rooms is adequate outside light and 
ventilation. 

3. Valuable stack storage can be carried down, 
if multiple-unit form of stack is used, to a solid 
foundation on basement floor. Here again adequate 
ventilation must be provided. 

4. If basement floor is used for any of above 
purposes, elevator should go to that floor. 

5. If garage is provided, on account of slope of 
land, it must be thoroughly sealed off. 

a. For protection against fire, explosion, and 
gas fumes. 

b. Best practice—to build garage as separate 
building. 

6. If properly ventilated, place all feasible stor- 
age rooms in basement. 

7. Put meters in basement. 

8. For fuel storage, see Heating Plant. 


Book Bus 


1. Book bus ordinarily takes £00 to 1,000 books 
from central stock in the morning and brings back 
equal number at end of workday. Plan facilities 
convenient in main building for loading and un- 
loading. This is important, because motorized 
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book service will be a common feature of tomor- 
row’s library. 

2. Garage book bus or trailers apart from central 
building. 


Book Order O ffice 


1. Locate next to catalog room, and put both 
on first floor adjacent to public catalog. 

a. The sequence of a book—book order to 
catalog room to stack shelves, with the paper and 
cataloging work in similar sequence. For this 
reason efficient handling requires that cataloging 
be done in close proximity to book ordering, and 
both convenient to public catalog. 

2. Chart annual buying of books for each of 
preceding 20 years, and visualize from that graph 
(against estimated population growth) next 20 
years of book buying. 

3. Plan each unit of space, shelf, furniture, to 
save steps and to move books smoothly. Chart each 
step in book ordering, plot the sequence in the 
process of readying each book for cataloging, then 
figure dimensions on the basis of this information. 
Analyze space needed per person. How much desk 
and shelf space to allow per assistant. Study to 
save space, and avoid furniture cluttering up room. 
Add sufficient depth in walls to build in closets 
and catalog file cabinet, with desk and shelves above 
it to house U. S. Catalog, Book Review Digest, 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual, and allied reference 
tools. Keep in mind that U. S. Catalogs are heavy, 
oversize volumes, frequently handled. Probably 
sloping desk, at sitting height is best for them. 

4. Alternate to above, combine book order and 
catalog staff in one unit, and plan accordingly. 

5. Estimate how many books, on a weekly 
average, can be handled by one person. 

a. Average the time needed per book in order- 
ing process. 

b. Seek out at what total it is wise to plan 
for two people. 

c. Provide office space of 10’ x 15’ as a mini- 
mum. 

6. Seek an orderly flow of books throughout the 
year. Which are the heavy publishing months for 
which to provide peak schedules. Book order and 
cataloging departments can plan their flow of work 
on an over-all annual average of quantity of books 
bought. This promotes economic use of time, tends 
to eliminate bottlenecks, and clarifies the planning 
of space in each department. 

7. Lighting—north light best. 

a. A good quality commercial fluorescent fix- 
ture properly spaced to provide adequate over-all 
lighting. 

8. Plan freight or package elevator in or directly 
adjacent. 

9. In many cases, a close connection with the 
librarian’s office is desirable for efficient operation 
of the book order department. Book order, sup- 
plies, pay roll, etc., often part of duties of assistant 
librarian in our smaller cities. 


Bookstacks 


1. A single stack placed within 4 walls approxi- 
mately in center of building, with its rear wall on 
the outside, so that an addition can easily be added 
at a later date. 

2. Store every book in library in this stack, ex- 
cept those currently practical for open shelves in 
the various departments. Don’t skimp on entrances 
to stacks. 
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3. Group each department, i.e., circulation, ref- 
erence, reading room, periodical, juvenile, special 
subject collections, etc., around this stack, so dimen- 
sioned that each has a direct entrance from which its 
particular subject books can feed directly from 
stack into department. 


4. For moderate-sized library, preferably 3-story 
stack room. 

a. Allow sufficient height to include main 
floor and mezzanine for each story. Average 
ceiling height of each 7’ 6”. 

One story above street floor and one below 
it provide three stories, two of which are but one 
stairway distant from street floor. Minimum of 
two stairways with straight runs, width 2’ 6”, 
with 12 risers per height of 7’ 6”. 

c. Electric book lift for smaller stacks—con- 
veyers for large stacks. Search out for these the 
location most accessible to all departments. (See 
also Elevators). 


5. Average a ten-year use of each decimal classi- 
fication and follow principle of shelving the subjects 
most often wanted nearest to place where they are 
used. This to achieve the first consideration—ease 
of handling. Such arrangements should eliminate 
annually thousands of steps in stack travel. 


6. Materials. 
a. Multiple-tier steel stacks most practical. 
b. Wood—its main advantage is appearance, 

e.g., an oak-paneled reading or special collec- 

tion room calls for wooden shelves. The; may 

be faced with 214” oak with lighter wood behind 
it. 

7. Metal shelving works well in rooms that don’t 
require architectural treatment. It is satisfactory 
if firmly attached to walls and has all adjustable 
features. Metal shelving can be enameled to match 
other finish in room if desired. 

8. Companies doing: steel-stack work provide 
for ventilation space under lower tier. Three com- 
panies have specialized in developing multiple-tier 
steel stacks—Art Metal, Library Bureau, Snead and 
Company. 

9. Provide for ventilation in all stack installa- 
tions. 

10. Shelves. 

a. A threaded shelf pin 34”-1”" long, recom- 
mended for wooden shelf support. 

b. Don’t build shelves longer than 3’. 

c. Make all shelves adjustable. 

11. Floors. 

a. Steel pan with reinforced concrete filler 
with rubber-tiled wearing surface. 

b. Avoid marble—it is heavy and tends to 
crack along the cleavage lines. 

c. Avoid glass floors—they are slippery and 
generate electricity from friction of shoes. 

d. Average 214"-4” for thickness of floor and 
its supports. 


Book Stock 


1. First duty—weed the library's collection. 

a. Don't provide costly space in new build- 
ing for books that have worn out their welcome 
in the old. 

b. Search for an average of books discarded 
on an annual basis. 

c. Duplicates. Consider how many current 
—how long current—with method of consistent 
weeding. This to aid in computing future shelf 
space. 
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d. As a working figure see if you can safely 
discard somewhere along the line an old 
when a new one is added in the same subject. 
A good measure of value—what duty can the 
book perform for the public. 

e. A capable library will provide consistent 
weeding, with care, of course, for the individual 
contents of each volume. Some subject classes 
discard more frequently than others, e.g., 600’s. 
2. Provide shelving for present book stock (af- 

ter weeding) plus the estimated annual net in- 
crease totaled for 25 years. If the central book- 
stack is built so that an addition can be added, the 
use of the building may well be extended for 
many years. Include land space for this in over-all 
ground plan. 

3. Oversize books. Don’t buy them if you can 
find a normal-sized book relatively as useful, but 
if you must—two methods. 

a. Shelve separately in one section. 

b. Group on lowest shelf in each stack sec- 
tion where they would normally belong. 


4. Figure 7 books per running foot for maxi- 
mum Capacity. 

5. Seek an average of dimensions also for peri- 
odicals, newspapers,’ microfilm, to assure adequate 
space allotments. 

6. Estimating future book space is one of the 
most difficult problems in planning. It is tied in 
with the care and extent of weeding, the kind of 
book holdings wanted in the particular library or 
particular community, the trend in annual book 
budgets, the number of special collections, whether 
to estimate space for possible future added special 
collections, and changes in size and styles of books. 
The present wartime book, e.g., will average 
close to one-third thinner than the prewar book. 
If this continues, estimates based on prewar aver- 
ages will no longer be accurate. 


Browsing Room 


A browsing room for the public library is still 
in the experimental stage. With ample funds to 
furnish it in informal comfort, and plenty of staff 
supervision, it may serve a useful purpose by cre- 
ating an atmosphere of ease, an invitation to good 
reading, a kind of library thought-center which 
supplies conditions under which the mind can 
work without surrounding diversions. The chief 
difficulty—to avoid its becoming a club room for 
all-day habituées. 


Bulletin Boards 


1. The most attractive bulletin boards are a 
part of the architectural design. Make them look 
like an intended utility. 

a. Location—to lead the eye to them. 

b. Figure proper dimensions to make a har- 
monious balance. 

c. Consider for potential bulletin value any 
large wall space that has no other use, e.g., in 
lobby—space adjacent to public entrance 

d. Block lettering best—the size varies with 
the distance at which the bulletin will be most 
frequently read. 

e. For evening values, when often they will 
be seen by the most visitors, insist on ample 
lighting, with possible spot lighting for some. 
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f. Materials. 
1. Cork board best. 
2. Several types of linoleum matrix are 
also used. 

g. Where it is architecturally practical, con- 
sider bulletin boards inset 1”-2” into wall 
and covered with glass. This combination adds 
a feeling of richness to whatever is shown, does 
not absorb busy floor space, reduces quantities 
of dust-collecting cornices. 

h. Bulletin ards attractive in dimension 
and style are excellent press agents for the li- 
brary. They are always on the job and never 
complain about the hours. 

i. Plan for a directory of the building, in 
display form, in or near the main entrance, to 
increase clarity of locations for the public. 
Whatever helps the people to find their way 
with promptness inside a many-roomed library 
increases their consistent use of it. 


Catalog Department 


1. Locate this next to book order department 
and follow through in planning as noted in sec- 
tion under Book Order Room. 

2. See also Maximum Safety Storage Rooms, 
Item b. Such fireproof construction will provide 
safety for shelf list, accession books, either of 
which are important as adjustment keys in case of 
fire loss. 


Ceilings 


1. The basic test for ceiling height is room 
proportion. 
2. High ceilings wasteful beyond certain limits. 

a. Utilize instead modern lighting develop- 
ments, and air conditioning. 

b. Multi-tier stacks influence adjacent room 
heights, because two-tier stack is 15’ high. Archi- 
tectural and structural balance may call for 15’ 
ceiling in adjacent rooms. Better to waste 
height in reading room than in stacks. 

c. Wherever architecturally sound, adjust 
room height to proper room dimensions, but not 
less than 9’. 

d. If ventilation provides a complete change 
of air once in 5-7 minutes, no need to worry 
about height of room (for ventilation) except 
that all rooms must be large enough to be ven- 
tilated without causing draft. 

3. Requirements of reading and reference rooms 
approximate a schoolroom. 

a. Average 12’ minimum height with win- 
dows nearer ceiling than floor. This is tied up 
with natural lighting. 


Children’s Room 


1. Location. 

a. Plan location and surroundings with view 
to natural program of library use from child- 
hood through adolescence to adult. As child 
grows, let him go naturally to next stage. 

b. Receding land grades may make basement 
practical, but plenty of air, light, and thorough 
dryness are musts. 

c. If on first floor, provide separate entrance, 
preferably direct from outside. If from main li- 
brary entrance, plan to allow reasonable traffic 
quiet for adults who naturally move about less 
actively. 
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d. Second floor. Increases supervision, in- 
creases travel up and down stairs. 

2. Acoustic method. Consider use of wall and 
floor materials that reduce sound, for their power 
of suggestion. An acoustically quiet room may 
aid in making readers instinctively quiet. It may . 
reduce the irritating necessity of saying “hush” 
too often. 

3. Estimate size for immediate locality served, 
plus space for central administrative purposes. 

4. Allow 25 square feet per child, when seated. 

5. Furniture, varying sizes for different age 
groups. 

6. Size of basic collection. See A.L.A. volumes, 
Children’s Catalog, etc. 

7. Drinking fountain. Locate away from book 
shelves and books, add antisquirt attachment. 

8. Toilet facilities—plan for strict care and 
supervision. 

9. Coat space. See Cloakrooms. 

10. Exhibit space bulletin boards. Particularly 
valuable in children’s room for their help in lead- 
ing the child to the book through visual education. 

11. Locate children’s room near to main ex- 
hibition hall if possible. 

a. Good library exhibits are a continual 
means of promoting the library's main purpose 
in life, which is the intelligent use of print. 
Let children have free access to all exhibits, and 
plan the yearly exhibit program to appeal basi- 
cally to alk ages. 

12. House the picture collection adjacent to 
children’s department. 

13. Provide conference room for teachers and 
juvenile department staff. 

a. Make it also convenient for storytelling 
center. 

14. The juvenile public changes continuously 
in age flow, and consequent interest. Adults less 
so. There is a continual procession of new cus- 
tomers for the children’s room. Therefore many 
good old books will still be new to them. 


15. Study to utilize space around windows. 
a. For bulletin board. 
b. For window seats. 


Cloakrooms 


1. Public cloakrooms. 

a. Locate convenient to entrance of building 
—others convenient to auditorium, exhibition 
room, or children’s room. 

b. If near entrance lobby, finish in same dec- 
orative style. 

c. Avoid loose hangers—consider hanger 
with key, that locks hat and coat to wall fixture 
(this as substitute for checkroom). 

d. In medium-sized library, try to place 
cloakrooms where some supervision is possible. 

e. Supervised checkroom justified only in 
large library with crowded reading and reference 
rooms. 


2. Regional location. 

a. Do not standardize, but adapt variety and 
dimension of cloakrooms to the climate condi- 
tion where library is situated, e.g., northern sea- 
sons—heavy clothing, rubbers, galoshes, etc., 
with snow, mud, slush from November to Ap- 
ril; south, rainy seasons, but no snow. 


3. Staff cloakroom 
a. Individual lockers—locate in or near to 
staff rooms or in retiring rooms. 
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Color—Use of 


1. Eye comfort important to reader's comfort. 

2. Certain colors increase production, certain 
colors have cut down accidents. Study these for 
their application to a library, e.g., in room with 
plenty of sunlight, choose colors that are lighter, 
more transparent in feeling. In rooms with less 
sunlight, use colors to strengthen it. Study to 
equalize sunlight. No two pairs of eyes react the 
same. Colors definitely have effect on person who 
uses the room. 

3. Avoid colors that quarrel with the human 
values in lighting. 

4. In general select colors that help the quality 
of light, that coordinate with proper reading per- 
spective. 

5. Watch tonal values. 

a. Select related colors for related rooms. 

6. Stress colors that have reflection value. 

7. For south-side rooms—cool colors, e.g., soft 
greens or blues. 

8. For north-side—warm colors, cream, light 
buffs, ivories. 

9. Where there is little or no sun, add warm 
colors. 


Conference and Study Rooms 


1. Value as centers of interest for community 
use, and as practical adjuncts to library books. 
Conference rooms make friends—another means 
of keeping the library before the people as a place 
of realistic public service. Make them available 
for discussion groups, as seminar rooms, for small 
club and committee meetings. 

2. Estimate to include four in moderate-sized 
library. Size 12’ x 16’. 

3. Locate in less valuable 
floors. 

4. If stack is open for public use or special 
study, valuable space may sometimes be obtained 
in or around stack area, by alcove type of treat- 
ment—alcove against windows at back of stack— 
on outside wall. 


area, €.g., upper 


Corridors 


1. Plan departments within the ‘building so 
that corridors are minimum in number and size. 

2. Their prime purpose—to get from one part 
of building to another with least disturbance. 

3. Maximum—8’ for active corridor—minimum 
of 4’ for corridor with restricted use. 

4. Block noisy areas off from quiet areas (glass 
door). 

5. Corridors should justify themselves by serv- 
ing from both ends. 

6. Don’t go through one busy room to get to an- 
other in a public building. 

7. If building is planned properly at outset, 
its corridors will coordinate its interior units. 


Decoration 


1. What paintings does the library own? How 
many, in scope and size, would it like to own? 
Visualize spots particularly adapted throughout 
building for such paintings. 

2. Murals. Consider for colorful decoration, 
regional atmosphere, e.g., in Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, murals depicting Whittier’s poems, ‘The 
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Barefoot Boy” and “In School Days,” ideal for 
children’s room. Well painted murals add dis- 
tinction to a library, the people take pride in 
them, the traveler comes to admire them. 

3. Other varieties—prints, lithographs, water 
colors—change them as wall decorations at reason- 
able intervals. 


Delivery Room 


1. The most visited spot in the library. 

a. Place it convenient to the principal street 
entrance, and on the street floor. 

b. The delivery room primarily in appear- 
ance and appeal is the community's invitation to 
books. The visitor sees it first, of all the library. 
If his initial impression gives him an instinctive 
liking for the library, the careful advance 
thought that goes into the appearance will pay 
dividends through future years. 

c. A dozen kinds of layout are in use, but 
the fundamentals are control of traffic, visual 
control of room, and convenience to bookstacks. 

d. Avoid giving loan desk the role of a po- 
liceman; plan it to supervise the people and 
the room as a seeming by-product of its duty. 

e. If multiple-tier unit type of bookstack is 
used, it may be economical of space to open up 
the stack floor which is on the same level and 
behind the loan desk. Raise its ceiling from 
standard 71.’ to 9’, and use it as an open-shelf 
room with wide aisles. 


2. Estimate daily book circulation on basis of 
highest prewar figure and add 50 per cent to allow 
for growth. 

a. As a double check on a peak estimate, add 

50 per cent to the highest prewar circulation 

per hour. Then plan capacity of desk on such 

basis. Remember you are planning for the next 

25-50 years, and that, in this instance, it is a 

matter of providing loan desk administrative 

space and a fairly stable flow of open-shelf 
books. In the delivery room the important 
thing is to plan for an increase in reader traffic, 
rather than more space for books. 

b. Visualize each step in the process of han- 
dling books at loan desk—this to provide ade- 
quate space in the setup of desk. 


3. Number of books to house on open shelves. 

a. Related to population serving. 

b. The open shelves are really a kind of 
quiet salesman for the library. Fill them with 
a continual flow of .active, alert books. The 
public will like it. The Taxpayers Association 
will give you its blessing. 

c. Tilt lowest two or three shelves so that 
readers can see book titles without stooping. 
4. Bulletin space. 

a. Delivery room best place in library for 
bulletins. 

b. Allow spaces for book jackets, announce- 
ments, directory of building, posters, small 
groups of timely books, carefully spaced and 
dimensioned wall spots for pictures or prints. 

c. Change all such material frequently. 

5. Tables and chairs, few and far between. 


6. Public catalog. 

a. Locate near loan desk, but not in line of 
traffic to any other part of building. 

b. Prévide standing-height tables opposite 
catalog cases, on which readers can place drawers 
for consultation. 
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c. Avoid pull-out shelves. Their use obstructs 
catalog trays. Keep the face of catalog available 
at all times. Use small portable table on casters 
for filing. 

d. Locate cataloging room adjacent to public 
catalog. 

7. Floor Space. 

a. Allow at least 5’ between open-shelf stacks. 

b. A prime essential—plenty of room for 
public to move about with sense of ease. 

8. Kinds of floor covering. 

Rubber tile. 

Battleship linoleum. 

Asphalt tile. 

Avoid slippery surfaces. 

Figure 4”-6” for height of baseboard. 

9. Lighting—consider quality and quantity. Gen- 
eral over-all lighting—always, to eliminate glare. 


eo oP 


Documents 


1. Estimate capacity needed. Is your library a 
federal depository, a partial depository. How many 
state, city documents, will you want to shelve. Take 
a long-distance view of the library's idea of its 
document needs 25 years from now. Don't sell the 
document collection short. They are increasing in 
public use. Plan generous space by which they can 
be administered as actively as books. 

2. Locate near reference rooms. 

3. Documents can stand consistent weeding, as 


do books. 


Drinking Fountains 


1. Keep them away from anything that can be 
damaged by water. 

2. Install in lobby, corridor, or a public space 
away from books, possibly near to rooms in which 
readers work for long periods. Add for children’s 
use with same restrictions. 

3. Insist on nonsquirt variety. 


4. Locate where they can be seen by an assistant. _ 


5. Investigate methods of cooling water. 


Electric Wiring 


1. All wires should be enclosed in rigid conduit. 
This is the number one safest protection. 

2. Make these conduits large enough at the be- 
ginning to take care of any conceivable addition to 
the wiring. 


Elevators 


1. Hand-operated book lift for central stacks is 
the minimum. Electrically controlled, more capable 
for general use. 

2. Self-service elevator not practical for public 
use. 

3. Consider combined freight and book elevator 
to serve both stack and shipping requirements. Make 
it large enough for book truck and at least one 
assistant. Freight elevator saves a lot of banging 
up of staircases, steps, walls. 

4. Freight elevator should go to basement. 


5. Passenger elevator use. 

a. What departments will be located on floors 
above and below street levels. Will they be used 
much by older persons, e.g., genealogy use. 
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b. Possible answer to question whether or not 
to install—will passenger elevator eventually pay 
for itself in additional use by public of collections 
above and below street floor. Reader use is a 
fundamental reason for a library's existence. Base 
all decisions pertaining to the installation of such 
conveniences on their contribution to this. Usu- 
ally considered an expensive item in most li- 
braries. 


Entrances, Exits 


1. Locate main entrance close to street level. 
Avoid long ascending entrance steps, they discourage 
the visitor. Tailor quality of light to demand of 
building, with generous quantity, avoid glare and 
spot lighting that irritates. 

2. When reasonably possible, put entrance steps 
visually within the building—outside steps mean 
increased danger from snow, ice, and other weather 
hazards. 

3. Shelter the entrance from prevailing winds, 
e.g., by recessed entrance (over extended entrance). 
In northern climates vestibule is almost a necessity. 

4. Separate entrance for children. 

5. Note that entrance lobbies get excessive wear 

6. Place entrances so they will route visitors to 
centers of greatest public attraction. 

7. Kinds of door—wood, metal, glass, bronze, 
aluminum. 

a. Doors made of well constructed wood are 
easiest to handle. 

8. Don't use revolving doors. In case of fire or 
accident people could be trapped behind them. 

9. Don't use double swing doors—they are cold, 
and dangerous to hands and fingers. 

10. Single swing doors—not less than 3’ wide 
are practical. Can use as many as three together, if 
they are separated by fixed uprights. Consider as 
self-closing devices—floor type, sunk into floor, or 
head-jamb type sunk into partition (each invisible). 

11. Locate shipping entrance at rear of building. 


12. Fire escapes. If structurally practical, build 
them inside building, i.e., with all needed safe- 
guards from rest of interior. This to eliminate un- 
sightly units tacked onto outside walls. The build- 
ing laws in each state and community will provide 
information of dimensions, materials, and locations 
required. Follow these completely and accurately. 

13. All doors should swing out—this is a basic 
rule. 

14. Follow building regulations in your com- 
munity and state. 


Exhibition Rooms 


1. Location—street floor—near to flow of traffic 
to or from delivery room, children’s room, audi- 
torium—but not to distract, not to encroach on study 
rooms. 

2. Exhibits are rich show windows of library— 
can reach interest and friendliness of almost any 
group. 4 

3. Methods of hanging exhibition materials. 

a. Flexibility a first requirement. 

b. Tack wooden strips as part of decorative 
effect at certain heights around room (banding). 

c. Special type curtains dropped from coving 
to serve as supports for pictures, etc. 

d. Floor screens backed against walls—mov- 
able and on casters. 
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e. Alcove style. Built-in concealed wall panels. 
When closed they are a part of wall, when open 
they form alcoves, thus increasing the space avail- 
able for exhibition. Alcove style method provides 
separate booth effect, excellent for certain types 
of material, e.g., garden exhibit, flower show, 
classroom and other group exhibits which are 
better shown in sepatfate units. Alcove panels 
will provide such facility without ruining walls; 
when closed add a room that is adequate for 
public meetings. 

f. Treat wall surfaces as permanent back- 
ground to exhibits, choosing colors and fittings 
that will not detract from the materials in the 
exhibitions. 

g. Compare methods of hanging paintings, 
prints, maps, charts, etc., so that the proper kind 
of wall surface may be selected for the consistent 
use of whichever varieties are chosen. 

h. Provide at least two exhibit cases for rari- 
ties, with locks—4’ x 8’ a normal size. 

i. Establish best average eye height. 

j. Establish natural distances for perspective 
on material shown—this is linked with dimen- 
sions of room. 

k. North light best for general use. 

1. Provide electric outlets for spot lighting or 
electric fixtures properly located and designed for 
adequate illumination of all exhibits. 


Fire Prevention 


1. Fireproof, always, everywhere, materials, pro- 
cesses, and uses of building. 

2. Seal off heating plant and fuel storage, be- 
cause greatest fire hazard is there. 

3. Install conduit pipes for all wiring. 

4. Locate fire extinguishers, and all fire-fighting 
equipment to be placed in building, on blueprints 
during the process of planning. A specialist in fire 
fighting should advise on locations and variety of 
equipment. 

5. Consider sprinklers for boiler room, stairways, 
elevator shafts. 

6. A thorough step-by-step insistence on fire pre- 
vention in all phases of construction will pay divi- 
dends in the long run. It will hold insurance rates 
to a minimum. It will stop fires before they begin. 
It will fight them more stubbornly if they do start. 
It may save your building. 


Fuels and Fuel Storage 


See Heating Plant 


Furniture and Fittin gs 


1. A sound average figure to allow, 8 per cent 
of total cost, excluding stacks. 

2. Avoid noisy furniture—use casters or rubber 
bases, e.g., Bassick Glides. 

3. If same firm designs furniture and installs it, 
the cost may be a little lower. 


Garage 


1. Most libraries will own either a bookmobile, 
a trailer, one or more delivery trucks, a station 
wagon, a light duty passenger car, any or all of 
these. Garage them apart from central building, 
but convenient to shipping room. 
‘2. Two methods. 
a. Rented garage including servicing. 
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b. Garage owned and equipped by library. 
c. In some regions, staff should have protec- 
tion for cars, because of weather conditions. 


Heating Plant 


1. Modern mechanical and electrical control 
methods have largely offset the old requirements 
which applied to favored location for heating plant 
in basement. However, it is serisible to search for 
that spot from which heat is best distributed to 
poe building (on the basis of structural forma- 
tion). 

2. Objective number one—force circulation of 
heat first into the coldest part of the building, e.g., 
lobby is an early spot to be heated. 

3. Locate thermostats to form strategic centers 
of zone control. 

a. Outside thermostat control will probably 
be further developed as a postwar heating feature. 

4. Plenty of fresh air is a must in heater room— 
be sure to provide louver ventilators into boiler 
room for stoked fuel and for oil. 

5. Keep in mind possibility of converting from 
one kind of fuel toanother. ° 

6. Variation—heat piped from central heating 
plant on contract basis will save in janitor expense 
and hours, release building space. 

a. How permanent is such contract arrange- 
ment ; be certain to safeguard this. 

7. The two stable types of heat. 

a. Low pressure steam. 
b. Circulating hot water. 


8. A modern approach is to investigate the possi- 
bilities of heating (and cooling) through air con- 
ditioning. Warmed fresh air, or cooled fresh air, 
depending on geography and season, are ideal from 
point of view of ventilation. 

9. Kinds of fuel. Costs of fuels vary with the 
proximity of the raw supply to the location where 
used. For efficient heating, exclusive of expense, 
they may be rated in this order. 

a. Gas—a cleaner fuel on building and con- 
tents—is usually manufactured on a well man- 
aged business basis; eliminates janitor care; pro- 
vides servicing 24 hours a day, 365 days a year; 
if properly vented uses no more oxygen than 
other fuels; is not dependent on bulk deliveries ; 
eliminates need of storage bins or tanks; does not 
tie up money for large advance quantities of fuel ; 
its use is on a metered basis; supply not dependent 
on variation in production, seasonal or otherwise. 

b. Oil—at present most economical fuel in 
most sections of country—estimate 180-200 gal- 
lons per ton of coal in heating power. Oil calls 
for storage tanks. Like coal, it is dependent on 
sources of supply from varying distances (gas 
usually manufactured in immediate vicinity). 
The farther away the original source and the 
more varieties of labor and handling involved in 
production and distribution, the greater the 
hazard of supply. 

c. Except for stoker-fired soft coal, which in 
some sections of country might be the cheapest 
type, coal is ordinarily the most expensive fuel, 
because the wages of janitor or engineer must be 
included in the direct cost of heating. In medium- 
sized northern library burning 70 tons of coal 
annually, add into the heating cost 1,000 hours 
of janitor time. Gas or oil releases these hours 
for other building duties, which in turn reduces 
size of building staff. 
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d. Other advantages. Oil or gas eliminates 
furnace ashes, furnace tools, ash barrels. Base- 
ment can be cleared entirely of fire hazards that 
exist because of storage of coal or wood. Elimi- 
nates whatever dust is distributed through the 
building from coal. 
e. Smudge insurance should be carried for oil, 
although this hazard is largely due to cheap or 
faulty installation. 
f. Oil or coal builds up a film which eventu- 
ally to some degree insulates the boiler. 
g. Gas is 75-78 per cent efficient, i.e., 22-25 
per cent lost in process of combustion. Oil is 
60 per cent efficient. Coal is 50 per cent efficient. 
10. Coke, similar to coal in general expense and 
handling. Coke a quick starting, flashy fire, apt to 
fuse, needs more frequent janitor’s supervision than 
coal. 

11. Chimneys. 

a. Once the chimney is built into the structure 
it’s there for keeps—better to design a chimney 
that is adaptable to all known fuels. 

b. Materials—1, brick; 2, concrete—reinforced 
for height; 3, others. Flue linings always de- 
sirable. 

c. Locate in position where the prevailing 
winds of the region will blow smoke, fumes, ash, 
away from busy entrance or much traveled streets. 
12. Investigate methods, advantages of insula- 

tion. 

a. Balance cost of installation against cumu- 
lated annual saving in fuel. 


Hos pital Collection 


1. Look into process of acquiring, processing, 
storage, and administration of books for hospital 
use, so that whatever space is needed for efficient 
handling is included in plan of building. 


Insurance 


1. Insurance rates are closely connected with fire 
preventive measures. 

2. Select a competent insurance authority to act 
as a consultant with the architect and builder. The 
purpose—to include all construction safeguards rec- 
ommended by insurance experience. 

3. Study thoroughly the surroundings of the 
potential library site. How is the community grow- 
ing. In what direction, and with what quality of 
building construction. These directly indicate fire 
hazards, and affect premium rates. 

4. Clarify and develop an adequate continuing 
insurance program concurrent with the building pro- 
gram, 

5. Provide insurance coverage during the con- 
struction period—in increased amounts as value 
increases. 


Janitor 


1. Care of building and grounds. Analyze build- 
ing and grounds from point of view of caretakers, 
janitors, cleaners, so that the whole may be kept 
steadily clean and efficient, with minimum of hard- 
to-clean nooks, decorations, and corners that require 
extra attention. 

2. Provide a janitor’s room with adequate space 
to be near the heating plant. Include separate toilet 
facilities, sink, and storage for all sorts of cleaning 
materials and equipment. 
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3. Install a workshop with bench, shelves, tools 
required in small repairs. A janitor with a mechani- 
cal bent can save the library literally thousands of 
dollars over a period of years by small initial repairs 
which will head off bigger repair bills later. 


Lighting 


1. Three fundamentals in 
quantity, proper distribution. 

2. Quality—don’t consider lighting from a mon- 
etary standpoint only. First of all, determine what 
is needed for best light conditions, then look into 
the price. 

3. Quantity—establish basic conditions of eye 
comfort, then add quantity to meet this. 

4. Proper distribution — establish the points 
where attention should be focused, provide the 
light accent to lead the public to them, and build 
light that is adequate for their use when they get 
there. 

5. Several separate installations of lighting, each 
on its own control switches, can be installed in the 
same room, (e.g., exhibition hall, auditorium). 
These provide several: variations in illumination, as 
soft lighting, brilliant lighting, spot lighting, to 
coincide with the mood of the different uses to 
which the room is put. 

6. In lighting, one sees the things that stick up. 

7. Avoid both direct and indirect glare. 

8. Forms of lights. 

a. Present types of electric light bulbs, with 
endless variety of fixtures. 

b. A so-called troffers or recessed type of fluo- 
rescent lighting fixture equipped with a proper 
glass diffusing medium to distribute light rays. 
This is a sealed unit which keeps out dust, need- 
ing only to clean bottom or exposed side of glass 
If layout is thoroughly planned, it should dis- 
tribute light evenly throughout entire room. 

c. Wartime advance in light research has 
changed so drastically the coming varieties of 
lighting, that it is wisdom to get a thorough look 
at all postwar developments before settling on 
any One variety. 

d. Glass blocks—canvass use for certain parti- 
tions for windows in special location, value in 
softening, diffusing, mellowing inside light. 

9. Daylight. See Colors and Windows. 

10. Buy a light meter as a part of the library's 
lighting equipment, and check foot-candles frequent- 
ly in various locations. 

11. Health lamps. Westinghouse has developed 
a “sterilamp” described as a new and practical meth- 
od of controlling mold and other microorganisms 
through the use of ultra violet radiation. This is, 
in effect, a health lamp. One such lamp, placed 
above the door of a room is said to eliminate respir- 
atory germs over an area of 150 square feet, thus 
cutting down illness and absences, particularly due 
to colds in the winter months. 

12. In lighting, insist on quality, first, last, and 
all the time. 


lighting—dquality, 


Magazine Stacks 


1. Estimate capacity needed. 

a. How many years back files do you consider 
of practical use. 

b. How many titles for which to provide space 
on above basis. Readers’ Guide set for medium- 
sized library, with special subject magazines 
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tailored to fit particular variations in your com- 

munity industries and other interests. Special 

subject collections will dictate their own groups 

of periodicals. 

2. Locate magazine stacks adjacent to reference 
rooms. 


3. Don’t build up or hoard long sets of maga- 
zines unless the reference interests of the particular 
library and locality require them. 

a. Magazine binding a costly item, but useful 
for files directly pertinent to the region, and for 
much used back titles. 


Maps 

1. Varieties. 

a. U.S. Topographic Maps. The minimum— 
those of immediate region. 

b. All possible local maps—both recent and 
older maps. 

c. Selection of capable regional, state, national, 
and world atlases. 

d. Historical, literary, pictorial maps. 
2. How to shelve. 


a. Map cabinets deep enough to allow both 
separates and maps in volume to be shelved lying 
flat. Avoid storing maps for long periods in 
rolled form. They will be difficult to level out 
and tend to tear or crack. 

3. Allow for adequately dimensioned wall space 
on permanent basis, on which to hang wall maps. 
Such wall space in prominent location in reference 
room, reading room, delivery room, or in bulletin 
form, have real values, both for practical use and as 
decoration. A wall space (designed to accommo- 
date maps on rollers) approximately 8’ wide, 15’ 
deep and 51/.’-6’ high will permit a dozen maps 
to be hung on spring rollers, one slightly below the 
other, with a consequent endless variety in map 
display. Make the end fastenings so that maps can 
be interchangeable. 


Maximum Securit y Storage Rooms 


1. Varieties. 

a. Seal over basement area with first floor of 
beam and heavy slab construction, reinforced con- 
crete, at least 5” or 6” thick. This will form a 
vault of entire basement, if properly protected 
from heating plant. 

b. For smaller vault areas, reinforced concrete, 
at least 14” thick, all four walls and ceiling. Make 
one side the outside wall of building. Successful 
vaults are also made of brick walls and cement 
floors. These units, one directly over another 
on each floor to top of building can be fireproofed 
at minimum building expense. This provides a 
fireproofed room on each floor, which is at the 
same time available as a workroom, a storage 
room, or study room for valuable books. 

c. Install fire doors acceptable to all fire and 
insurance regulations. 


d. Thoroughly air-condition each vault. 

e. Include safety controls on inside of vault 
door to guarantee exit if locked in. 

f. Best contemporary example of maximum 
building safety—Houghton Library at Harvard 
University. 
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Mending Room 


1. Locate handy to elevator. 
2. Furniture. 

a. Tables for three workers, with adequate 
additional bench room for shellacking books, for 
paper cuiter and book press. 

b. Separate table or bench to hold screwed- 
down sewing frame. 

c. Shelves enough to hold books to be re- 
paired and those in the process of being repaired, 
shelves for books waiting to be sent to bindery, 
shelves to hold books to be discarded. 

d. Closet with door to hold mending material. 

e. Book truck for sole use of mending room. 
3. Provide facilities for washing bindings, mix- 

ing paste, etc. 
“ Lighting facilities must be adequate for close 
Work. 


Meters 


1. It is usual practice to provide a meter room 
in which all meter equipment pertaining to light 
and power is housed—locked away from any public 
space and accessible only to janitor or other author- 
ized person. 

a. For high-voltage equipment—transformer 
must be locked off and ventilated. 

2. Gas meters—do not house with electric or 
water meters. 

3. Water meter—put by itself preferably just in- 
side the wall nearest to water intake. 

4. Locate gas and water meters where they are 
easily accessible to the meter readers. 

5. The basic rule—locate and house all meters to 
give maximum protection from fire, water, gas leak- 
age, exposed switches, high-voltage contacts. 


Music Room 


1. See Radio Broadcasting Studio. 
2. Allow space for shelving records—with facili- 
ties for playing them. 


News papers 


1. The library will normally subscribe to all 
local papers, the leading near-by metropolitan 
dailies, a selection of regional papers on national 
scope, and any paper in the ancestral language of 
a large local racial group. 

2. It probably has complete bound files of local 
papers. 

a. Many libraries have installed microfilm 
reading machines, and are putting those papers 
which are printed on pulp or other chemically 
treated paper onto microfilm. 

b. To estimate storage, it is possibly enough 
to total the present newspaper shelves (it may be 
more than enough) since the space gained by 
microfilming should offset increase of future 
storage. Microfilm copy is about 1/20th the size 
of the same newspaper in bound form. Figure 
to microfilm all papers at least back to whatever 
year they stopped being printed on linen paper. 
3. Plan for space, and location, of reader ma- 

chines. 

a. Base eventual number on the fact that the 
use of all microfilm must be channeled through 
these machines. If there is but one machine, only 
one person at a time can use the microfilmed 
material in the library. 
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b. Opposite this is the fact newsprint on 
chemicalized paper will crumble into dust in a 
few years. Microfilm will last for centuries, and 
can be duplicated at any time. 


O ffices 


1. The librarian, for that matter, anyone, works 
better in decent sized surroundings, 12’ x 15’ for 
librarian’s office to provide room for several visitors 
at one time, and for staff conference. 

2. Secretary—smaller office adjacent, approxi- 
mately 7’ x 10’. Locate to serve as screen for li- 
brarian’s office. 

3. In many libraries, duties of secretary frequent- 
ly combined with other duties, e.g., order work. In 
such cases, make sure which such arrangement is 
likely to be permanent, and correlate offices with 
the activities nearest to the duties involved. 

4. Analyze arrangement in offices in similar 
manner as for book order department, which see. 

5. The offices are the reception center, the “best 
parlor” of the library. Make sure they are cheerful, 
attractive, thoroughly planned, with maximum of 
good lighting and with comfortably attractive furni- 
ture. An attractive office will pay dividends through 
the years by the impression it gives the visitors that 
the institution is alert and has respect for itself 
and its patrons. 


Open Shelves 


See Delivery Room 


Picture Collection 


1. Locate adjacent to the departments that work 
with children and with schools (and convenient to 
shipping entrance). The picture collection is center 
of a busy packing and shipping activity between li- 
brary and school buildings. 

2. Size of collection—for reasonable working 
collection plan housing equipment and space for 
35,000 mounted pictures, with subsidiary collections 
of unmounted pictures housed in vertical files. 

3. Methods of shelving. 

a. Vertical file cabinets, arranged in sequence 
groups. These are convenient of use, although 
bulky in size. If used, better to design as built- 
in furniture, with fronts flush to wall above 
them. 

b. Shelves built to size to accommodate 
mounted pictures. Cubicles 4144” wide, 12” high, 
and 15” deep, will average to hold 50 pictures 
mounted on standard cardboard cut to 11” x 14”. 


c. Weed picture collection om consistently 
scheduled basis. 


Plumbing 
1. Locate washbowls, sinks, lavatories, all uses 


and intakes of water with their appurtenances on 
the blueprints before construction begins. 


_2. Materials—washbowls, sinks, lavatories, and 
piping. 


‘Public Catalog 
See Delivery Room 
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Radiation 


1. If building requires radiation, consider the 
concealed type only—properly located to deliver 
heat at strategic locations, yet not spoiling design of 
building. 

2. Unit heater provides all the advantages of di- 
rect radiation together with adequate ventilation 
through the introduction of fresh air, warmed and 
ae through the building. See also Heating 
Plant. 


Radio Broadcasting Studio 


1. Music via radio, motion pictures, and record- 
ings has jumped this medium of human enjoyment, 
from a minority of homes to 20,000,000 actual and 
potential music audiences. Every home with a radio 
is a reception center for music. Every home with a 
phonograph and a few extra dollars can listen to 
anything in music from Tin Pan Alley to Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

Wise library planning will include in the central 
building a soundproof broadcasting studio which 
can be used also as a music room and reception room 
for selected radio programs. Equip such studio 
(after proper technical advice) so that a program 
can originate from it with facility, and with a mini- 
mum of temporarily added equipment. Interview 
the nearest capable broadcasting station for details 

A library has much to offer, such as book news; 
book talks; roundups of articles from current maga- 
zines; interpreting music, its technique, rhythms, 
and history; storytelling for children; local quiz 
programs; information programs as background of 
current events; possibly certain varieties of news 
broadcasts, with the handy values of the library's 
research tools at the broadcaster's elbow; actual 
reading during certain periods from books, short 
stories, poetry, essays to shut-ins and invalids; talks 
to bring out human interest episodes from the com- 
munity’s history; programs to interpret the drama, 
warmth, color of the community in other years to 
the community of today; broadcasts of library 
forums or discussion groups; talks by well known 
authors sponsored, for example, jointly by the radio 
station (or the newspaper) and the library, on spe- 
cial occasions during the year, such as Children’s 
Book Week, Jewish Book Week, Catholic Book 
Week, Negro Book Week, and others. 

2. Where to locate, in building. 

a. Probably on second floor in remote section, 
so as not to interfere with quieter sections of the 
library. Probably this room or group of rooms 
should be set up behind a sound-lock—i.e., a 
vestibule arrangement providing doors for stop- 
ping noise transfer emanating from these rooms 
into rest of building. See special technique for 
soundproofing broadcasting studios. 


Reading Room 


1. As a general definition, a reading room is 
where the reader concentrates on one book, a refer- 
ence room is where he ae many. 

2. Capacity. As a possible starting point— 
double the space now needed for general readers, at 
the busiest period of the day. 

3. Contents. Provide stands for current maga- 
zines, daily papers, reading tables—a convenient 
size is 4’ x 10’, to seat four on a side—bulletin 
board space, desk for assistant. 
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4. Locate on sunny side of the building, handy 
to lobby, with reasonable shielding from traffic 
noises. 

5. Presumably this room will be used by persons 
individually intent on their particular errands. For 
table use, except for newspapers, allow maximum 
of 214’ per seated reader. Where space allows, add 
individual reader's chairs around sides of room. 

6. Consider values of combining the reading 
room and the browsing room (which see )—this to 
develop the two into a single service unit, pooling 
their advantages. In such event, study to make the 
combination commodious, attractively furnished, 
well supervised. The public library is the com- 
munity’s ambassador to the uses and pleasures in 
ng: let the reading room be their inviting ‘‘front 
office. 


Reference Room—Adult 


1. Capacity. As a minimum, provide all-round 
working space to accommodate twice the present 
highest use of the room. The past 25 years have 
seen reference use of libraries practically doubled; 
there is good reason to believe the next 25 years 
will do likewise. It becomes daily more certain 
that the one strong hope of controlling ourselves 
as peoples of the globe is to be intelligent in un- 
derstanding the problems beyond, as well as with- 
in our community boundaries. 

a. 3,500 reference centers in the libraries of as 
many of the nation’s communities of 2,500 or 
more population, with other such centers to serv- 
ice less populous areas, alert reference centers 
where the people can go and search the answers 
for themselves, will go a long way toward build- 
ing a thoughtful, firm bulwark against those who 
would mold the nations to their own advantage, 
and their opposites—the well intentioned folk 
with so many stars in their eyes that their feet 
have left the ground. 

b. Estimate the reading and chair space wanted 
per person, then fit the table size to that; avoid 
wasting space by making tables a few inches 
longer or wider than necessary. Such inches 
cumulate into lost floor space in a highly valuable 
area. 

2. Furnishings. Reading tables—chairs designed 
with the weight at the front, to prevent tipping, 
dictionary stands, map cabinets, vertical files, gen- 
erous bulletin space, special housing for the periodi- 
cal indexes (see The H.W. Wilson Company for 
best advice in designing such unit). Include wall 
display tilted shelves for pamphlets, documents on 
timely subjects, wall map space, magazine racks, 
desks for one or more assistants, a closet that can 
be locked to safeguard key reference books. 

3. Consider a combination equipment of tables 
for seated study, and for standing height, convenient 
to the indexes and other quick reference tools that 
are frequently used for short period only. Such 
quick reference tables save time for the busy reader 
and conserve space at the study tables for longer 
periods of use. 

4. Locate reading room, adult reference room, 
intermediate reference room in that sequence. Some 
of the contents of each will be frequently called for 
by one or another of these three. 


5. To estimate space for the open-shelf reference 
collection, analyze Mudge, Shores, and Hirshberg, 
to allow generous shelving for the basic reference 
tools needed in all communities, then add to these, 
depending on the population served, the special 
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kinds of industries, the special interests of each com- 
munity. 


Reference Room—Intermediate 


1. This is a later development of a comprehen- 
sive reference service, largely for the students of 
junior high school age. It is a kind of stepping 
stone, from children’s to adult departments, a train- 
ing center for the adult sections of the library. 

Two variations now in use are: 

a. A reference and study center, fully equipped 
as is the adult reference room, but tailored in 
content to meet the wants of the junior high age 
group. In addition to the usual furnishings, pro- 
vide generous shelving for reserving books for 
courses. Individual desks are excellent if floor 
space can be supplied. 

b. An executive center, with desk for assistant, 
and a concentrated grouping of reference tools, 
in a location handy to reference room and book- 
stacks, such center to serve as a coordinator of 
each department for the intermediate student. 

c. Possibly the answer to which method, is the 
seating needs. Whether these 'teen-age students 
get their reference assistance from a fully 
equipped room of their own, or from an assistant 
at a centrally located coordinating desk, they will 
need table space for careful use of the books. 

d. Junior-age reference calls will follow the 
general pattern of the same pupils’ use of the 
high school library. In fact, such public library 
center will, in essence, become the high school 
library on week-ends, and after the latter is 
closed at 2 or 3 P. M. on school days. 


Roof 


1. First and most important, make it fireproof. 

2. Materials. 

a. Any top quality fireproofed shingle or other 
covering developed specifically for roofs. 

b. Slate. 

c. Wooden shingles, never, unless they can be 
thoroughly fireproofed. 

3. Discuss best angles of slope of roof with 
reason for various percentage pitch. 

4. Flat roof, is there any advantage. Economy 
of cost. 

5. Locate position of ventilator outlets, chim- 
neys, and trap door with inside approach adequate 
for quick entrance. 

6. Gutters, eaves. Locate all the way around 
roof, and to drain directly from its surface. 

a. Copper longest wearing. 

b. Other materials. 
7. Downspouts. 

a. Kinds of metal used in them. 

b. Build large enough to carry off maximum 
spot rainfall in the region. 


Shipping Room 


1. Locate where all varieties of shipping and re- 
ceiving units can directly function, i.e., on ground 
or basement floor, at rear of building, where trucks 
can back up to door and load or unload easily; also 
reduces traffic noise. 

2. Furniture — shelving; built-in closets with 
door for shipping supplies as wrapping paper, 
string, rope, adhesive tapes, hammers, nails, scissors ; 
baskets designed as book carriers; shipping boxes; 
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a desk for clerical work pertinent to shipping room; 
benches or tables designed for wrapping and un- 
wrapping bundles. 

a. If there is a freight elevator, consider a 
movable bin on rollers to pick up or deliver ship- 
ment to various parts of the building. 

3. Clarify which of library functions most in- 
volve shipping, in frequency and in bulk, and con- 
sider location of shipping room handy to them or to 
elevator serving them. 


Skylight 


1. Not recommended—better to install controlled 
inside lighting. Skylights intensify heat in summer, 
cold in winter, they are expensive to install, costly 
in upkeep, consistent dirt catchers, vulnerable to 
leaks, and yet with all their faults, some folks still 
love ‘em. 

a. For exhibition rooms, if on an upper floor 
next to roof, they can be used as in an art mu- 
seum. 


Smoking, Conversation Room 


1. Balance its floor space against its possible val- 
ues as a discussion center, a relaxing center, a 
smoking center. Since smoking has become a ma- 
jority habit among the public, a library possibly 
can justify space as a sort of safety center in the 
building for the implements of smoking. Such a 
room presents building problems, as it is essential 
to ventilate thoroughly to prevent smoke odors from 
permeating other parts of the building. It must be 
located away from quiet study sectors, and possibly 
soundproofed. It is an invitation to the “club mem- 
ber’’ type of visitor who will likely wish to take out 
a life membership. 


Special Collections 


1. There are basic structural, furnishing, and 
housing needs for each variety of special subject 
collections, e.g., genealogy, art, local history, tech- 
nical, business. The essence of planning for such 
is to think through the whole processes of the col- 
lection—its housing, probable size, whom and how 
many it will serve, is it a unit to be used for short 
or long periods at one sitting by individual readers, 
its varieties of special catalogs, relation of use of 
collection to other departments, and a score of other 
variations in planning necessities. One method, 
list in alphabetical order every item to be considered, 
or likely to be considered, analyze them one by one, 
and then fit them together into a practically capable 
room. See also Book Order Office for process of 
planning. 


Staff Room 


1. Locate adjacent to staff lockers. 
2. Furnishings. 

a. Dining table or small tables. 

b. Cooking unit—gas or electric. 

c. Cupboards for dishes, cooking utensils, 
tableware. 

d. A sink, with quality fixtures and quality 
plumbing, both in appearance and materials. 

e. Comfortable chairs, couch. Curtains on 
windows. Homey feeling. 
3. Atmosphere of room—a place to relax when 

off duty, or at lunch periods. 
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4. Consider how much the library's conference 
rooms, auditorium, broadcasting studio, may indi- 
cate values of use of cooking utility in staff room to 
prepare sandwiches, tea, etc., for certain occasions 
on which the library wishes to act as host. 

5. Install equipment for first aid. 


Stairways 


1. Fireproof them always, with every proven 
method. 

2. Location of first importance to expedite travel 
between floors. 

3. Dimensions. 
a. The carpenter's rule is—twice the height of 
riser plus depth of tread should equal 25”-26” 
Average of 714” riser and 10” or 11” tread 
should prove comfortable size in inside stairways 
b. Risers for steps outside of building not 
over 6” high. 
c. In Massachusetts a 
straight run to 15 risers. 
d. Minimum width between handrails 4’ (to 
allow two persons to pass)—it is better to be 
generous in allowing width for stairways. 
e. Provide handrails always on both sides 
4. Stairways vs. elevator. No comparison 
Stairways absolutely necessary for certain types of 
entrances and exits, and for assuring passage be 
tween floors at all times. Elevators break down 
Elevator attendants go off duty. Stairways are 
always on the job. 

5. A passenger elevator is costly in installation, 
upkeep, and personnel. 


state law limits a 


Stora ge S pace 


1. Identify and list all materials that need stor 
age, with their yearly space requirements, e.g., 
building equipment, maintenance equipment, cleri- 
cal supplies, and all other items that are incident, in 
quantity, to the processing of the library's books 
and other institution duties. In building heated by 
oil or gas and therefore without firebox, allow for 
space and facilities in basement near freight elevator 
to store books, magazines, newspapers, and other 
materials to be discarded. 


Teachers’ Study Room 


1. Location—adjacent to children’s room, and 
picture collection. This should be a kind of co- 
ordinating room between the library's contents 
(book and reference) and the teaching personnel 
of the community. 

2. Furnishings—equipment and contents. Prob- 
ably the best method is to ask for a committee of 
the teachers’ association to act jointly with library 
in fitting this:room realistically to its clientele. 


Tele phones 


1. Plan for number and location of telephones 
concurrent with the blueprints. 

a. Generous use of telephone for those depart- 
ments which work directly with the public is a 
sound investment. The people appreciate alert, 
prompt attention to their wants. The telephone 
is a fleet messenger. 

b. Locate central switchboard where assistant 
in charge can do other work, i.e., in moderate- 
sized library. 
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Trustees’ or Directors’ Room 


1. Varieties. 

a. Combine with librarian’s office. 

b. Design as a special room preferably with 
subsidiary use as center for small meetings by 
public groups. A flexible room adds to value of 
the space utilized. 

c. Plan as a separate room for board meet- 
ings only. 

d. Dimensions are related to number of per- 
sons on the board. 

e. Make it an attractive room, with com- 
fortable chairs, directors’ table. A good center 
for a prize painting or two, or other choice 
decorative item in the library's possession. 


Ventilation 


1. Always be certain that every room in the 
building has adequate ventilation. 

a. Adequate ventilation depends directly on 
the number of persons in a room. Minimum 
ventilation should guarantee a complete change 
of air in a room not less than once in 5-7 min- 
utes, in toilets, not less than 1-3 minutes. 

b. Expel foul air by means of properly con- 
structed and located ducts or other openings. 
Insure fresh air at all times 
2. In northern climates, ventilation should be 

thoroughly studied in connection with the heating 
of the building. 

3. In temperate climates, regardless of location, 
it is good judgment to combine heating and ven- 
tilation in same system. 

4. In warmer climates, air conditioning by 
means of mechanical refrigeration will be a re- 
quirement in postwar buildings. 


5. Basic equipment for schoolrooms is the unit 
heater attached to wall under the window sill with 
fan inside, with opening to outside which de- 
velops ventilation at same time. Consider this for 
library reading room. 

6. Mechanical ventilation of all kinds is fur- 
nished for the modern building. Seek out the 
recognized varieties and compare their merits. 

See also Air Conditioning. 


Washrooms 


1. Location. 

a. Two on each floor for staff use, or— 

b. Put all in basement as a concession to 
economy. 

c. While it is desired to serve readers, wash- 
rooms will be used, particularly in downtown 
areas, by large numbers of the nonlibrary pub- 
lic. Many people will visit the library for this 
purpose only. Hunt for a spot where they are 
out of sight; don’t encourage their use. Pub- 
lic toilets need special attendant. The library 
cannot afford to spend its limited money for 
such conveniences, except as they directly or ex- 
clusively benefit the persons using the institu- 
tion. 


Wi nda OwWws 


1. Dimensions—tendency now is toward larger 
windows. Wide windows with small muntins are 
better than several small ones. 
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a. Equip with screens, preferably copper or 
bronze. 
b. Nonconducting type of glass, thermopane, 

a double glazing process which offsets transfer 

of heat or cold through the window. 

2. Location—where they best serve the room 
as providers of light with regard to exterior fenes- 
tration. 

a. Identify their location in relation to sun- 
light in all daylight hours. 

3. Metal window best in fireproof construction, 
because of greater glass surface; provides also 
more entry space for light. 

4. Adjust shades to open one half at a time. 

5. Venetian blinds attractive, but busy dust 
catchers. 

6. Curtain (cloth) in certain rooms, e.g., staff 
rooms, offices. 

7. Look into varieties of sunglass from point 
of view of screening of light rays. 

8. Install mechanical controls to open and close 
windows easily. 

9. Location of building may indicate value of 
one or more display windows, e.g., department 
store method. 

10. Window light 
shelf room. 

a. Above top line of wall shelves. 
b. Insert between shelf sections, at normal 
window height. 


relative merits in 





open- 


Work with Schools 


1. Progressive libraries have developed a close 
book connection with the grade schools. Groups 
of books and pictures are sent, sometimes on a 
monthly schedule, to each schoolroom in the city. 
With such activity, this department becomes a 
busy shipping center and should be handy to chil- 
dren’s room, picture collection, and the library's 
shipping facilities. 

2. Furnishings. Baskets or specially designed 
boxes for books, with storage space for them, plus 
ample desk, table and bench accommodations for 
the packaging and paper work of each shipment. 

3. The developing bookmobile and trailer serv- 
ice will no doubt increase the. facility of servicing 
individual buildings, throughout a school area. 
This will reduce the amount of packaging, but 
the housing of the books, plus the mechanics, 
within the building, of expediting their mobile 
distribution, will call for generous shelving and 
handily located administrative quarters. 


W orkrooms 


1. For each department whose duty is directly 
with the public (reference rooms, reading room, 
delivery desk, children’s room), include space for 
a workroom adjacent to each in locations, as be- 
tween adult and intermediate reference rooms, 
where a single workroom will do duty for both. 


2. Include in ome list all supplies, all book 
quantities, all tools of the trade, all duties that 
should be done in such workroom away from the 
public, then visualize the interior arrangement for 
each. Do this concurrently with planning of the 
department to which it will belong. 

3. Capably equipped workrooms are essential 
for efficient staff work—don’t overlook them. 
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New Postwar Plan 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 
Illustrated by the Author 


WE in the public libraries face a postwar 

paucity of professional help, aggra- 
vated by a certain upsurge in the use of our 
materials and services. It takes no drew- 
person to predict the things to come: stagger- 
ing demands upon our resources, inadequate 
buildings bulging with dissatisfied customers, 
and we slowly Teeieg in a sea of librar- 
ianguish. 

Libraries will be open, because that has 
been the custom, from 9 A.M. to9 P.M. From 
9 A.M. until 1 P.M. nobody will enter these 
portals except the Man-Who-Reads-Want- 
Ads, a housewife with a list reading ‘pork 
chops, spinach, bedroom slippers for Jean, 
Forever Ambler,” and two bums who are here 
to sleep off the effects of sleeping in the = 
all night. For these we must stoke the fires, 
read the shelves, and present a staff adequate 
to serve a hundred times as many borrowers. 
And because we have to be open in the morn- 
ing we haven't staff enough to serve the 
‘ patrons who pour in through the late after- 
noon and evening—all those who have been 
at school, or in the office, or at household 
tasks through the day. And the evening is 
so short-lived it is a mere aggravation to most 
people. Research work is out of the question 
because of the limited time; even light read- 
ing in periodicals is abruptly broken off by 
the inexorable arrival of the clock hands and 
the night watchman at ten minutes before the 
stroke of nine. Result? We close our doors 
on a flock of outraged taxpayers. 

What's the solution? It seems simple to 
me; though that may be because I am simple 
myself. Just close the libraries during day- 
light hours and keep them open all night. 

This scheme is not so revolutionary as it 
sounds. Regardez, as the De Gaullists say. 

Hours? You would not be open any 
longer: instead of 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. it would 
be, say, 7 P.M to 7A.M. You would require 
the same number of staff members but you 
would be able to serve the public more satis- 
factorily because there would be no rush time 
comparable to the present 7 to 9 P.M. Know- 
ing that the library was not closing at nine— 
not closing at all that night—there would be 


* Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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no inclination for the public to come all at 
once. Indeed, by offering them special attrac- 
tions at different hours you might stagger 
them all through the night. You understand 
I use the i “stagger” in its Pythagorean 
or nonebriate sense. 

“What about the children?’ Children, 
as any parent knows, invariably wake up 
about 4:30 A.M. If quite small they start cry- 
ing; if a little older they get into whatever 
mischief is lying about ready to be gotten 
into. All in all, incalculable damage is done 
to human nerves and property by children 
who wake up two or three hours before it is 
decent to do so. Now, my solution is to send 
the children to the library during these hours, 
just as a new day is dawning. The library 
would welcome them with a story hour, let 
them browse among the books, and possibly 
serve them porridge before closing time at 
7 A.M. I say “possibly” because some parents 
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do not feed their children porridge, and some 
children do not like porridge. But that is 
beside the point. . 
Another great advantage in having the 
children come to the library while it is still 
a little dark would be the opportunity of 
teaching them astronomy from the roof. The 
Gallup poll, I think it is, has shown that 99 
out of 100 children in the congested areas of 
our cities know nothing of astronomy, and 
the 99th is merely able to point out the Little 
Dipper and call it the Big Dipper, which 
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practically leaves the cause of science where 
it was before. Librarians everywhere would 
welcome the opportunity to turn childish 
adoration from the stars of Hollywood to the 
blue firmament ethereal and the great planets 
of Plato and Venice and the rest. School- 
teachers too would rejoice when their pupils 
arrived with little minds awakened and spirits 
refreshed by their early hour in the library. 
It seems obvious that the adult public 
would take to this scheme like water to a 
duck. Night life has become an outstanding 
characteristic. of American life at night. 
Bright lights have worked a profound psy- 
chological change in urban beings: their 
pleasure in anything is to be gauged by the 
number of incandescent lamps focused upon 
it, as well as by the lateness of the hour in 
relation to the curfews of the hinterlands. It 
follows that the later the hour and the 
brighter the lights in the library, the more 
popular it would be. It might easily become 
both a boast and an excuse for daytime work- 
ers to say, “I was up until all hours at the 
library last night . . . boy! what a spot!”’ 


But if, for some reason I in my simplicity 
cannot foresee, the nighttime library should 
not be the magnet imagined above, all we 
have to do is to speed up the present trend of 
librarianship toward extrabibliothecal activi- 
ties and offer the public a library that is a 
musical hall with poolroom attachments. 
Most of our big city libraries already use films 
in a big way, present ambitious musicales, 
stage shows, and sponsor clubs that fence in 
the basement, propagate guppies on the stair 
landings, perform sleight of hand between 
the stacks, sing carols in the bindery, and fly 
model planes from the roof. Shortsighted 
administrators have confined these activities 
to the teen-age. Open them up to adults and 
give them the whole night to play and you’d 
really have a public! 

Of course, a swimming pool would help, 
but we must draw the line somewhere and I 
think a good place to draw it is where the 
people would take books into the water with 
them. I am old-fashioned that way. And yet 
—why shouldn’t our nighttime library pro- 
vide books in waterproof floating jackets so 
that an eager reader might read as he swims? 


I have just mentioned books. They would, 
of course, be available, but not in sufficient 
numbers to overawe library users. Books 
would be employed intelligently for the pleas- 
sure of the visitor in our nighttime setup. 
For example, there would be a special room 
for readers of ghost stories, equipped with 
weird lighting effects and sounds. As a coun- 
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terbalance we would have a Lullaby Room, 
where soothing stories would put patrons to 
sleep on soft lounges, blue for males and pink 
for those others. Every now and then an 
attendant would pinch the slumbering patron 
on the cheek and announce the time cheerily, 
perhaps adding a plug for the library, as for 
instance: “It is now exactly 3:16 A.M. by the 
clocks in the Umpledorf Public Library, 
which last year sdeetajad 14,500 books which 
because of torn bindings or missing pages 
should not have been circulated at all, so 
kindly vote for Proposition No. 7 increasing 
the library's appropriations for books, and it 
is now exactly 3:17 A.M.” This is what is 
called Good Public Relations. 
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So much for the public. How about the 
librarian? Well, I can’t see but what the 
night hours would be a boon to most library 
employees, who hate to get up in the morning 
and dread going home in the dark. Under 
the new system they would be going home by 
daylight and getting up in the afternoon. 
Going home by sunrise—a glorious experi- 
ence now missing from many librarians’ lives. 
Talking to the milkman—another exciting 
adventure. Having the afternoons free for 
tennis or horseback riding or badminton, or 
for visiting the libraries in the sticks which 
still cling to daytime hours. Under the pres- 
ent regimen, librarians have to do their read- 
ing by artificial light, at night. 

Within the library, physical labor and 
worry would be lightened by removal of the 
necessity of pulling down shades or adjusting 
blinds against the sun. Think of the relief of 
working during the coolest hours in summer, 
and of being snug and warm at work during 
the coldest hours of winter. Think of not 
being bothered for dates by men who work 
daytimes and don’t think enough of you to 
get up at 6 A.M. to carry your books home. 

But why go on? 
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Youth Will Be Served 


By Beatrice W. Schein * 


HE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
long been aware of the peculiar needs of 
young people and for many years has offered 
them a specialized service. With the opening 
of the "Teen Corner, a new high point in the 
library's program for youth has been reached. 
The room, which opened in December, was 
organized in accordance with the following 
objectives: 

1. To bridge the gap between children’s and 
adult departments. 

2. To maintain a collection of reference mate- 
rials suited to handling immediate needs of young 
people. 

3. To maintain a carefully selected circulating 
collection of attractive books for personal reading. 

4. To guide and stimulate personal reading 
through individual help, booklists, exhibits, book 
talks, reading, and informal discussion groups. 

5. To guide the vocational interests of young 
people by providing materials adequate to their use 
and by establishing contact with guidance coun- 
selors. 

6. To instruct young people in the use of li- 
brary tools. 

7. To make studies of the interests of Newark 
youth for the purpose of rounding out the book 
collection and developing programs suited to these 
interests. 

These objectives have guided the work of 
the young people’s staff throughout the year. 


The ’Teen Corner is located on the first 
floor of the main library, readily accessible to 
the public. The room is bright and cheerful, 
combining yellow, red, green, and brown in 
a decorative color scheme. The walls are yel- 
low, the easy leather chairs red and green. 
Drapes at the windows accent the colors of 
the room. Due to wartime restrictions, only 
dark oak library furniture was available, but 
the choice of both round and square tables 
plus the bright leather chairs help to create 
the desired atmosphere. Six-foot shelves line 
the room, with low shelves placed under the 
front windows for fiction titles. Informality, 
comfort, and color strike a happy combina- 
tion with utility. 


Building the Book Collection 


Previous to the opening of the "Teen Cor- 
ner, service to young people was largely of a 
reference and information nature. A sound 


* Senior Librarian in charge of the "Teen Corner, New- 
ark, New Jersey, Public Library. 
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reference collection had already been ac- 
quired. Only a few additional tools were 
therefore necessary to put the collection on 
a good working basis in our new quarters. 

The circulating collection, however, had to 
be started from scratch. More than a thou- 
sand books were obtained from adult and 
children’s rooms to form the nucleus of a 
popular reading collection. With adequate 
appropriations available, new books were 
added. The collection now totals more than 
5,000 recreational and informational books. 


To meet the heavy demand for vocational 
material, a special collection of books and 
pamphlets covering a wide variety of voca- 
tions has been set up. A card index with 
headings by worker rather than by occupation 
has been prepared and is proving invaluable 
in making the material accessible. The file 
includes fiction and biography as well as 
factual material. Subject headings are sub- 
divided to indicate these types of literature. 
Yellow cards are used to distinguish pam 
phlets from books. 


Eye-Catchers 


Book displays have played an important 
role in stimulating young people to read. 
The popularity of these exhibits may be at- 
tributed to the informality of poster designs. 
Maps with superimposed arrows indicating 
battle areas and captions, ““He’s Over There,” 
attract youngsters to war books; an airplane 
flying through cotton clouds leaving a trailer, 
Plane Speaking, points up aviation books; 
“Susan tells Stephen” How to Be Irresistable 
draws as many boys as girls to books on 
etiquette. 

Book jackets are used extensively not only 
for exhibit purposes but as a routine practice 
in keeping the books well dressed. A file of 
jackets, arranged alphabetically by author, is 
maintained, each jacket bearing the call num- 
ber of its book. Before books are lent, jackets 
are removed to save wear and tear and are 
placed in the file. When books are returned, 
jackets are a successful medium for advertis- 
ing. 

Booklists are planned to reach young 
people on their own level. ‘These Books Are 
‘In the Groove’” for all teen-agers, and 
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“Come In,” an introduction to books in adult 
departments, are informal in design and an- 
notated in the free and easy style of our 
young people today. 

The public library has a strong tie-up with 
the schools. "Teen Corner librarians visit all 
secondary school libraries regularly, parochial 
and private as well as public, to discuss with 
librarians matters of mutual interest and to 
keep in touch with new developments. In 
addition, book talks are given as special pro- 
grams in classrooms, in school libraries, or in 
auditoriums, depending upon the preference 
of the school. 


At graduation time, eighth-grade classes in 
the main library district are invited to come 
to the library for registration as high school 
borrowers, instruction in the use of library 
tools, and for book talks. Branch librarians 
make similar contacts with schools in their 
districts. Visits have produced concrete re- 
sults in increased attendance and circulation 


of books. 


Advisory Council 


Our plan from the very beginning was to 
interest youth in taking an active part in 
"Teen Corner projects, and an advisory coun- 
cil seemed to be the answer. We realize the 
importance of working with schools yet we 
have learned also that stress should not be 
laid wholly on school needs. It has been 
noted time and again that many young people 
regard the library as merely supplementary to 
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New Jersey, 


the school, a place to be used only for filling 
school assignments. Appeal must also be 
made to students’ interests and needs un- 
related to the school if the library habit is to 
carry over into their adult lives. 


Previous to the opening of the room, 
young representatives from all secondary 
schools in the city were called together to 
express their views on our plans for the new 
room and to invite their participation in a 
program to celebrate the opening. From that 
meeting developed the idea of a permanent 
council. The young people have been meet- 
ing regularly with "Teen Corner librarians 
and have given invaluable aid in program 
planning and publicity. Our policy through- 
out has been to give the youngsters free rein 
in planning and running the “show.” 

The opening program featured talks by 
John J. Floherty, author of popular informa- 
tional books, and two members of the coun- 
cil. A third member of the group acted as 
master of ceremonies. 

A few months later the council began 
sponsoring a series of open house evenings 
for secondary schools in the city. Art and 
craft exhibits, debates and monologues, vocal 
and instrumental selections—all were favor- 
ably received. But top honors went to a city- 
famous school band for its spectacular per- 
formance of swing music. Ardent followers 
of John R. Tunis were on hand for the final 
program of the season to hear the noted 
sports writer and talk with him. 

(Continued on page 365) 
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School Daze 


By Camille 


RECENT articles calling attention to the 

need for high school librarians and for 
school librarians in general have been caus- 
ing much discussion both within the ranks 
and among students now in (or about to 
enter) library schools. Even the most con- 
servative of the professional journals have 
broken out in a positive rash of invitations 
to librarians to enter the school field. Or, to 
put it in nicer terminology, enthusiastic 
school librarians have whipped up a picture 
of their lives as whipped cream topping on a 
“lush” field. 

The inducements offered—good salaries, 
intelligent colleagues, the best equipment, 
normally adequate budgets, a complete stu- 
dent staff—are often enticing enough to at- 
tract to school work people who are not really 
in symgeity with the students. After all, the 
students are the reason for the existence of 
the school library and the librarian. Already 
some of them are regretting changing over to 
school work from other fields. It seems too 
bad, when in most cases it could have been 
avoided by a more complete picture of the 
experience. 


Problems, Too 


I'd be the last one to discourage recruits, 
but I’d hate to have anyone enter the field 
under the illusion that there is absolutely no 
problem involved. The problem is no less 
real because it is one of human relationships, 
and therefore intangible. Not even the ex- 
perienced librarian (unless she’s done school 
work, or has been a teacher) can appreciate 
what it will mean to deal with young humans 
who arrive in droves at comparatively short 
intervals and demand everything from “a 
good book” to exact information on the 
amount of stress involved in the building of 
various kinds of bridges. 

For instance, experienced though they may 
be in the types and ways of the public, librar- 
ians will find a totally different atmosphere 
within the sacred walls of Podunk High 
School. There being almost no material writ- 
ten on the subject to gladden the heart of the 
true research student, I am prompted to set 





* Librarian, Piedmont, California, High School. 
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L. Baxter * 


forth here a partial description of the clien- 
tele and staff in the high school library. 


The recent ifterest in ‘‘Little Willie’ as 
evidenced by readers of the Saturday Review 
of Literature brings to mind the library pest 
as it manifests itself in the school library. 
This creature may or may not be as destructive 
as Little Willie, but his habits may produce 
the same homicidal tendencies so far as the 
nerve-wracked librarian is concerned. He 
may be recognized according to type. 


The GENUS SCHOLARIS, bless his heart, 
has a mind like a steel trap, with the same 
vicious, pointed edges. In our own particular 
library, we observe him as the spoiled darling 
of a family, usually one or both parents being 
professional. He is given to sulky periods 
when denied what he wants, and possesses a 
decidedly overdeveloped bump oF coslosty. 
He comes in an assortment of sizes and 
shapes. 

At the drop of a hat he will question the 
value of the Dewey decimal system, the rules 
for circulation, or the choice of books (or 
even quibble with the books themselves) on 
the reference shelves. He will argue with the 
Britannica, suggest the lighting system be 
changed, demand to take home volumes of 
bound magazines, and present his scrubbed 
and shining countenance to the distracted li- 
brarian’s sight and ask questions at the rate 
of at least two a minute, or so it seems. And 
he apparently follows some kind of a sched- 
ule, one involving a consideration of the time 
when the librarian is busiest about something 
else. 


He is selfish and will go to all lengths to 
get what he wants, including volunteering to 
work in the library so that he can make off 
with books reserved by other people. If some- 
one else beats him to these books, perhaps the 
legal claimers, he takes a sadistic pleasure in 
grabbing the books and administering sharp 
kicks to the shins in swiftly executed and sur- 
prise maneuvers. When dealt with, his re- 
venge is apt to be scientific. He raids his 
home chemistry laboratory to concoct a hy- 
drogen compound that may be released by 
oxidation in intermittent doses in the stacks, 
where the physical arrangement of the library 
makes hidden pockets handy for this sort of 
thing. 
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The GENUS MARSUPIALIS, or kangaroo 
type, generally makes itself apparent in the 
seventh- and eighth-grade stages only. The 
noticeable traits are usually physical, the 
specimen being totally unable to sit or stand 
quietly. If he reads (the comics or Life), he 
is tapping one foot, drumming his fingers on 
the table, balancing his chair on one leg, or 
sae the meaning of the double-talk in 
“Terry and the Pirates” to a neighbor. He 
eventually evens out into a human being, 
more or less normal ; but he is apt to be trying 
when he has had a good breakfast and is full 
of vitamins. 

Life would be made unbearable for the 
high school librarian by the above if it were 
not for certain benevolent species, which act 
as antidotes, or even at times seem to be 
panaceas. 

The GENUS PERFECTA, or flower of youth, 
usually works on the library staff, and may 
be named Rita, Laurice, Patty, Dorothy, or 
anything you choose. She is efficient, pleas- 
ant, nice looking, well mannered, and is cap- 
able of reading the shelves, doing the per- 
manent filing, subduing rancorous faculty 
members, and charming the socks off the 
senior boys who, otherwise occupied, might 
get into the librarian’s hair. 

The RARA AVIS is the male counterpart of 
the above. He’s nearly as rare as the dodo 
bird. He warms the cockles of our hearts 
with a nice, clean grin and/or a complete set 
of freckles. He may be the “dream boat” of 
the female school population, or he may be 
the bespectacled light of the mathematics or 
science department. Anyway, he shelves 
books, stacks the Cumulative Book Index out 
of our way when we need the space, moves 
typewriters, straightens out the Readers’ 
Guide, and gives brotherly advice to the girls 
on the staff. 


Advice to Incipients 


These are some of the people I would tell 
the incipient school librarian about. I'd tell 
her there’s not a more busy, frenzied, harried 
life to be found. I'd tell her she’s apt to be 
looked down upon by faculty members who 
think she checks books in and out. I'd tell her 
administrators seldom know anything about 
the planning or management of a library. I'd 
tell her she'll constantly be doing committee 
work and school club work—because she has 
no papers to correct! And I'd tell her she'll 
love it. The students will treat her as a 
human being, not as an automaton; they'll 
make her a confidante; they'll ask her for 
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personal and vocational guidance; she'll have 
the closest contact possible with books and 
yourig people . . . two of the most fascinat- 
ing elements of life. I'd tell her there is not 
one school librarian in a hundred who'd 
change her field. I'd tell her the pay is on a 
par with the teachers’ salaries ; the atmosphere 
is orderly and friendly; her book selection in 
specialized fields has the eager and intelligent 
cooperation of the specialists who teach in 
those fields. 

I'd tell her to come on in; the water's fine. 


YOUTH WILL BE SERVED 
(Continued from page 363) 


One of the big events of the year was a 
contest to name the room for young people. 
From the 436 suggestions entered, a commit- 
tee of judges chose “’Teen Corner” as the 
most appropriate name. A $25 war bond, do- 
nated by a friend of the library, was awarded 
to the winner at the informal ‘‘christening” 
of the room. 

The advisory council is now considering 
the organization of reading and discussion 
groups for the summer months. 

The year has brought some interesting re- 
sults which may be summarized as follows: 
Young people from all sections of the city 
have been using the "Teen Corner and are 
learning what it can offer them. An ex- 
tremely friendly relationship has been built 
up between the staff and the youngsters. 
Without mutual trust and understanding, 
little in the way of guidance could be given. 
Furthermore, judging from what the young 
pee le say, the informal atmosphere has 

roken down some of the traditional feeling 
that the library is a “necessary evil, but we 
won't have to use it after we leave school.” 
An increase of close to 400 per cent in circu- 
lation is strong evidence of the change in 
trend. Parents, teachers, and principals with 
whom we have come in contact have also ex- 
pressed interest in the room and in the work 
carried on. Closer cooperation between the 
schools and the library has been effected. 

The 'Teen Corner has shown some promis- 
ing developments yet much remains to be 
done. A constant check must be kept on in- 
terests and needs of our young people. A 
study of these is now in process. Further, it 
is necessary to contact young people who may 
be unaware of the corner’s existence. We 
have a long way to go, it is true. But we have 
made a start which gives us some confidence 
in the future. 
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Single File, Please 


By Sister M. Alfrieda* 


GINGLE file, please! 


No, it was not an air-raid drill, thank 
heaven. It was the curt request of a harassed 
teacher to a meticulous librarian. The teacher 
was the progressive type. She made up-to- 
the-minute assignments and wanted to know 
herself the sources of information available 
in the library. ‘I couldn't find nothin’ on 
that topic you gave me” was never accepted 
as an alibi. 

The librarian was delighted. Here was 
“co + operation’’ at last. She showed the 
card catalog and explained casually that 
everything was classified according to the 
Dewey decimal system. The teacher nodded. 

“But where is the up-to-date material: 
pamphlets, clippings, and government pub- 
lications ?”’ 

“Oh, they are in the vertical file, right 
here.” 

The file was opened but the vertical em- 
phasis was on the two parallel lines tracing 
a frown on the teacher's brow. 

“No class numbers? I thought you said 
all material was classified —” 

“Oh, it is. You see the books are classi- 
fied according to the Dewey system. Pam- 
phlets and all fugitive materials are classified 
by subject heading only, and the pictures are 
classified —” 

“Help! Single file, please!” 

The teacher laughingly held up her hands 
in protest. Just then the class bell rang. The 
teacher retreated. The librarian sighed with 
relief, but the parting thrust had penetrated 
the steel of her resolution always to follow 
explicitly the rules of library science. ‘Single 
file, please!’ It was tantalizing. It was a 
challenge. 

Well, why not? A librarian’s code, first, 
last, and always is service. If the teachers 
found a unified system more serviceable, then 
that fact alone annulled all other library dicta. 
We would adopt a plan, We did. It was so 
simple—why didn’t we think of it before? 

With the assistance of the student librar- 
ians the vertical file room soon looked as 
though it had been blitzkrieged. Pamphlets, 
— everywhere! Finally legal filing 

xes were arranged on regular bookshelves 





* Notre Dame Preparatory School Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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which were labeled with Dewey headings: 
330 Economics, 540 Chemistry, 780 Music. 
Pamphlets that were heaped high gradually 
slipped into neat piles. Busy assistants 
scanned their contents, marked each accord- 
ing to its Dewey class and filed it in its re- 
spective box. It was just as simple to mark 
a pamphlet as it was to mark a book. In fact 
it was much simpler, for pamphlets are usu- 
ally restricted to one subject and do not have 
the complicated contents that make some 
books so difficult to classify. 


In a few days several thousand pamphlets, 
brochures, clippings, and much nondescript 
material had e. re-classed and filed. The 
vertical file room now resembled a miniature 
library. 


Pictures, Too 


Then the picture file saw the dawn of its 
R-Day. Each picture was reconditioned for 
correlative service. All illustrative material 
and pictures of every size and shape were 
classified the same as books treating of the 
subject depicted. American history pictures 
were classed as 973 or 973.2. Travel in 
Europe was labeled 914 and then through 
the respective countries. Music and art were 
numbered according to their proper 770 
grouping. This latter was the only section 
that required cross references, as so many art 
pictures are really valuable for classroom sub- 
jects. Some historic scenes, as The Surrender 
of Cornwallis by Benjamin West and Wash- 
ington by Gilbert Stuart, could be used in 
American history classes. Artists were listed 
alphabetically and subject indexes were made 
only for pictures that are exceptionally well 
known. With one student responsible for 
each of the major headings the work was 
simplified and before long a unified system 
was established. All books, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, in fact all available material of the 
same type, were now classed and labeled with 
the identical Dewey number. 

Next, we hung conspicuously in the file 
room one of those attractive posters, ‘How 
to Find a Book,” only we added ‘‘Anything.”’ 
At last we were ready for the allied offensive 
of faculty and students. The head librarian 
gave a special lesson in the library science 

(Continued on page 368) 
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Montgomery County’s School 
Library Program 


By Margaret Anderson * 


‘ ‘CECE: boy! Here’s the bookmobile!” 


“I’m gonna take out fifteen books today! 
More'’n that, maybe, if I can find that many 
good ones!”’ 

“Hey, y'all, come on! Here’s the bookmo- 
bile! Tell Miss Walker the bookmobile’s 
here!” 

“You got any good books on airplanes 
today?” 

“Have you got a book tells how to build 
a boat?” 

“Did you bring me Lassie Come-Home?” 

“Can our room come first? I want to help 
take up the cards today, please !”’ 

“My mother says would you please send 
her a book to read? She sure did like that 
last one I took her!” 

“Say, my brother had to quit high school 
to help on the farm, and he said could you 
send him a book—kind of an adventure story 
—something with a lotta action in it!” 


Such are the enthusiastic greetings that 
have hailed the Montgomery County School 
Bookmobile at its every stop since its initial 
trip in March of 1944, when service to the 
rural schools of Montgomery County was 
begun. 

The central circulating school library of 
about 10,450 well selected books is housed 
in a wing of the county school workshop, 
and serves the reading needs of the county's 
thirty-four elementary schools. Young in 
years, but well established in service, the li- 
brary had its beginnings about eight years 
ago when a limited amount of science mate- 
rial was purchased from county funds to be 
used at several rural schools in demonstration 
work. Soon money was set up in the budget 
to purchase reading material that could be 
taken out to the schools by the supervisor of 
instruction, and as the value of supplemen- 
tary reading material became evident, books 
and materials on subjects other than science 
began to be added to the collection. 

The teachers were quick to realize the great 
benefit derived by their students from the use 
of library materials and they began to raise 
money for a library fund. Books appropriate 


* Librarian, Montgomery County Schools, Tennessee. 
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Reading Center in Upper Grade Room, 
Fredonia School, Montgomery County, 
Tennessee 


for use on various grade levels were selected 
by a group of alert and interested teachers. 

Ever since the state began appropriating 
state aid funds for, the purchase of library 
books, Montgomery County each year has 
matched these appropriations and the library 
has grown steadily. 


Housed from its infancy in closed cabinets 
above the county superintendent’s office in 
the courthouse, and administered by a for- 
mer teacher who shared her library time with 
office work, the library was classified by a 
librarian during the summer of 1939, and a 
shelf list was made. In 1942 a full-time li- 
brarian was employed, standard library prac- 
tices and routines were put into effect, and 
much was done toward standardizing the 
book collection. 


In March of 1944 a cherished dream was 
realized and a bookmobile, a specially de- 
signed and rebuilt 1936-model Ford school 
bus, with shelving built inside to hold 1,400 
books, was sent gaily forth to render service 
to the rural elementary schools. The interest 
and enthusiasm created by. the bookmobile 
from the beginning have been gratifying. 


During the 1944-5 school year, the 2,447 
elementary white school children and their 
teachers have been visited once each month 
with the bookmobile and assisted in their 
selection of books, magazines, pictures, vic- 
trola records, and other materials to supple- 
ment their textbooks and to furnish them 
many hours of recreational reading. Books 
totaling 29,281 have been borrowed from the 
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bookmobile during this eight-month period, 
and when we assume that at least five chil- 
dren read each book during the month, the 
circulation figure becomes 106,405, a more 
accurate picture of the actual circulation. 

Each child from the third through the 
eighth grade is allowed to come inside the 
bookmobile and, with the assistance of the 
librarian to select the books he wishes to read. 
He is not hurried in his selection, but is 
allowed to browse among the hundreds of 
fascinating books until he finds those that 
meet his needs and his interests. Each child 
is considered as an individual with individual 
interests, tastes, and reading ability. 

Many schoolrooms have attractive reading 
centers, which often resemble informal living 
rooms. Table lamps, easy chairs with bright 
slip covers, a linoleum rug, a bowl of flowers, 
and attractive books extend an almost audible 
invitation to the youngsters to “come and 
read!” Here they can work together on a 
class problem or project, or can read and in- 
vestigate during their leisure time. 

From Montgomery County’s 615-square- 
mile area and from the 19,000 rural popu- 
lation come many school children from iso- 
lated communities and from underprivileged 
homes where the advantages of books have 
been entirely lacking. The books to which 
they now have access will have a far-reaching 
influence. Consider the timid and poorly- 
clad seventh-grade girl who is deliberating 
unduly long in making her selection, and 
who finally says half-apologetically, ‘Could 
you find me something real easy? I'm teach- 
ing my mother and father to read. They 
didn’t get to go to school much.” 

At present the bookmobile operates only 
during the school year, but there is a definite 
need for year-around service. As our book 
resources increase, Montgomery County is 
planning for the day when twelve-month 
service will be offered to all the county chil- 
dren and adults as well. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHOOL 
Bookmobile stops at Roosevelt 
Elementary School 
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SINGLE FILE, PLEASE 
(Continued from page 366) 


classes on the use of supplementary materials 
and displayed the “welcome” innovation. 
We now had a single unified filing system— 
the Dewey. 

The American history teacher beamed, 
“How very simple!” Her books, pamphlets, 
pictures, all related materials were under one 
class heading—973. Each department was 
invited to take charge of supplying materials 
in their respective fields and to use all the 
available materials collected. 


Students doing research work on a speci- 
fied topic or preparing for floor talks were 
permitted to use the file and sign for pam- 
phlets or pictures taken out. It was surpris- 
ing to see how quickly even the dullest stu- 
dent could locate the desired material. 


A demonstration was given by the English 
class. Consulting the card catalog they found 
books on English history under the number 
942. England geographically was 914.2 and 
English literature 820. Proceeding to the 
vertical file room these same numbers re- 
vealed some additional and valuable material 
in travel literature, pamphlets from the Brit- 
ish information service and the British Con- 
sulate, as well as several English steamship 
companies and railways. The picture file 
under the same class numbers contained suffi- 
cient illustrative material to cover each phase 
of the unit “Elizabethan England.” 

The science classes were delighted to note 
that all the chemistry material was under one 
number and the subjects for study in biology 
were also classified the same as the reference 
books in the biology section of the library 
proper. The sociology teacher whose field is 
so vast and so constantly changing that the 
vertical file was practically the only reliable 
source of information on one particular prob- 
lem was relieved to find material on each 
problem completely filed and listed under one 
special number. The masses of sociological 
material in almost each day’s mail were made 
immediately available for use. The music, 
art, and foreign language departments were 
soon borrowing pictures for bulletin board 
display. Everybody was doing it! 

Within a short time circulation increased, 
in fact the popularity of the vertical file and 
the picture file has grown so that we may 
have to employ an extra assistant—not to 
help to find materials or supervise the check- 
ing out—but to stand and meet the after- 
school stampede with just the terse reminder, 
“Single file, please!” 
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TALKING SHOP 


OLLARS and cents and statistics seem to fill 

the agenda of our January days. The new 
year is actually here: schedules must be completed, 
checked, revised. Budgets ditto. Yet the many 
loose ends of the old year must be caught up, too. 
“Off with the old, on with the new” is easier said 
than done. Past and future seem inextricably 
tangled in a harassed present. 


We are lost in a maze of figures, figures that 
loom very large when totaling library services, but 
shrink unbelievably when preceded by a dollar sign. 
We are beset with a kaleidoscopic array of emo- 
tions—pride of accomplishment, satisfaction, en- 
couragement, ambition, disappointment, despair, 
weariness, frustration. . . . Interesting, how the 
positive moods center around the library and its 
successful services, and the negative ones around 
the lacks—personal and professional. Revealing, 
too—indicating the innate idealism and much cited 
devotion to service of the library profession, vir- 
tues that should warrant commensurate reward 
rather than provide excuse for a pittance. This, too, 
in professional as well as personal finances. 

The Ontario Library Review's August 1943 issue 
had an apt comment about the worth and the hard- 
ships of small libraries (though we believe these 
words to be equally true of many large ones): 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


The small library, to a certain extent, resembles little 
cargo boats, and the large libraries with their magnificent 
equipment of lecture halls and all modern conveniences re- 
semble the great liners. Unlike the great liners which 
plough the seas, these little cargo boats have to struggle 
against head winds, have to tack and sail a devious course 
in order to deliver their cargo, yet the cargo when delivered 
will be just as valuable and useful as that delivered by the 
great liners, and so with the small libraries. Many of them 
have no regular income, but must struggle along against 
difficulties both local and general, yet they deliver a valu- 
able cargo, and many of the prominent men of our age and 
generation trace the beginning of their career to the instruc- 
tion given through the small local library. 


It is a satisfaction, as well as being eminently 
helpful, to have our professional plight recognized. 
In March 1945 the A.L.A. Bulletin used an edi- 
torial from the Oklahoma City*Oklahoman, “A 
Sorry Tale of Library Poverty.” In it Kenneth C. 
Kaufman, after high-lighting the public library as 
a key “‘to all the knowledge, wisdom, and enchant- 
ment the world has accumulated in its six or seven 
thousand years of . . . civilization,” points out the 
dark side of the picture. 


What has happened to our libraries is a travesty on 
human intelligence. We have literally sat back and let the 
world march past us, leaving us with starving libraries, 
while America has entered the greatest and most prolonged 
book-buying spree in all history. Moreover, within recent 
years the public library has ceased to be merely a place of 
amusement and has become the repository of all sorts of 
knowledge without which men and women cannot compete 
with the constantly changing, ever fiercer economic de- 
mands of a moving world. . . . 
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And what have we done meantime for our local librar- 
ies? Well, the country over, we have spent 42c per capita 
on them. Mississippi spends 4c annually. . .. Colorado, 
“‘where they dug the gold,’’ receives pleas from children 
who live eighty miles from a library. Grand old Nebraska, 
with her traditions of fertility, wealth, and progress, gives 
no state aid to county libraries and has library service in 
only three counties out of ninety-three. And Oklahoma 
—well, two of our seventy-seven counties have library 
service and 55 per cent of our population are denied the 
free use of the keys to intelligence. 

. . . Children of Nebraska, you won't need books to 
help you husk corn. Children of Oklahoma, you can ride 
to magnificent WPA-built schoolhouses in comfortable steel 
buses; you will in all probability be given free (ahem!) 
textbooks and very likely hot lunches. But you won't be 
allowed to satisfy one of the deepest and most genuine 
hungers any human being ever experienced—the yearning 
for good things to read. Except insofar as the overstrained 
and well nigh exhausted resources of the Oklahoma Library 
Commission can help you. It would be better for you to 
wade mud and slush to school and carry your lunch in a 
paper sack, as we did forty years ago—provided they would 
give you books to read. 


Wading through our mountain of old year—new 
year statistics, we wonder wearily what it is all 
about, whether or not we will prove anything with 
our figures. We are apt to place the emphasis on 
the minor functions of statistics, which E. J. Car- 
nell, in his article “On Library Statistics” in the 
September 1942 New Zealand Libraries, said ‘‘are 
to obtain publicity for the library now, and to pro- 
vide the historian of the future with some data on 
what such and such a library was up to at any given 
period.” As to primary purposes, he says: 


What are statistics for? 

Statistics should provide the skeleton which, fleshed by 
narrative, produces an accurate and lively portrait of a 
libra?fy. They comprise objective, numerical evidence of 
library progress or regress, evidence on which the authority 
can judge the satisfactoriness or otherwise of the present 
position, and evidence which will be useful in determining 
future policy. In practice statistics are used by astute li- 
brarians as ammunition, ammunition for getting the au- 
thority to provide more staff or more money for books, or 
a new building, or whatever it is the librarian thinks need- 
ful. Thus, though statistics do not contribute directly to 
service in the same way as do classification, or advising 
readers, or display work, indirectly they contribute a lot 
to the basis of all library progress—the continuous interest 
and financial support of the library authority. 


While Mr. Carnell’s points are pretty inclusive, 
there is still another—if intangible—result of our 
preoccupation with statistics. Only by setting down, 
one after another, all the things we have done, can 
we get any idea of how very many there are. Only 
from the totals of our day-by-day toil can we get a 
realistic idea of the job we are doing—how big it 
is, and how well we are doing it. We must first 
satisfy ourselves.of the need and value of our work 
before we can launch upon a new year’s absorption 
in it. 
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“Teachers, Reserve Lists, and 
Librarians” 


| connection with Gordon W. Gray's helpful 
suggestions under the above title in the June 
1945 Wilson Library Bulletin, it may be of interest 
to report a successful innovation undertaken at 
Brooklyn College Library last semester. 

To expedite the procedures involved in placing 
books on reserve, a new form was introduced to 
the faculty for listing desired titles. It consists of 
two printed sheets, stapled together, the original 
of which is kept in the library and the duplicate 
returned to the instructor with a report on the 
status of the titles requested for reserve. The form 
is publicized by a memorandum to each faculty 
member who may procure copies from the library 
or from the department chairmen. 

The response of the teaching staff to the intro- 
duction of the new form was enthusiastic. Only 
two departments were unrepresented in the 81 lists 
embracing 656 titles received. Inevitably, more 
than half of the requests were submitted during 
the first month of the semester. 

A variety of factors militated against according 
the lists the prompt attention desirable. Prominent 
among these was the fact that the bulk of the lists 
reached the library at the beginning of the term 
when students were rested, enthusiastic, and burst- 
ing with ambition to do their best work. Conse- 
quently, neither the assistant in charge of placing 
books on reserve nor any other member of the 
circulation division could be relieved of desk 
work entirely. Furthermore, orientation lectures, 
in which the assistant in charge participated, were 
delivered during the first six weeks of the term. 
In any case, with the cooperation of the circulation 
division head in assigning extra help and in mini- 
mizing desk duties, a quarter of the lists were com- 
pleted within one week of their receipt and the 
rest within one month. 

Although in theory the principle was upheld of 
attending to lists in the order of their submission, 
in practice other considerations prevailed. The 
most decisive of these was the active interest of 
the faculty members involved. Quite naturally, a 
telephoned or personal message from an instructor 
focused immediate attention on his list. 

During the term, 300 titles were put on reserve. 
It is obvious, then, that of the 656 titles requested 
on the 81 lists, half were already in the reserve 
room. Several were either missing, in the bindery, 
in the reference or periodicals rooms, or being cata- 
loged. Finally, 27 titles requested were not even 
owned by the library. 


Inevitably, the introduction of the Form C-1 
made instructors overconscious of the reserve room. 
The decision as to whether or not this is desirable 
involves, in part, one’s philosophy of librarianship. 
It certainly seems unwise to send quantities of fic- 
tion to the reserve room as one instructor did. 
Furthermore, books were put on reserve which had 
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to be rescued from storage. Others, though not 
placed on reserve because of the pressure of work 
until one or two months after the request was 
made, were never asked for during the term. On 
the whole, however, because it provides a con- 
venient, uniform, and efficient record, there is no 
question about the desirability of continuing the 
use of the form. 
ANTOINETTE CIOLLI 
Circulation Division Assistant 
Brooklyn, New York, College 


The Critical Review: A Reader's Aid 


AS college librarians do at times, we have found 
ourselves custodians of literature we had 
reason to consider inferior because we did not see 
ourselves in the role of censor and also because our 
historical sense told us that it might someday fill a 
place in the parade of ideas. 

A biased or inaccurate book, from the outside, 
looks just as authentic as its neighbors on the shelf 
Sometimes the popular book reviewing magazines 
praise it, but we have learned that we must go 
further and examine the critical reviews in the 
scholarly magazines in its own subject field. 

Placing a book on the shelf does not complete 
our processing. Critical reviews, warning the reader 
of some gross inaccuracy in the text, are clipped to 
the front cover. We think this is a service as im 
portant to our borrowers as making the book avail- 
able in the first instance. Immature students who 
do not have the background to judge for themselves 
and busy scholars, who do not have time to recheck 
all the information, need not be led astray. 

In spite of the fact that scholars usually follow 
the critical reviews in their own fields, there have 
been cases of writers who quoted gross inaccuracies, 
thereby perpetuating errors they never suspected. 
These writers somehow had missed the reviews that 
would have put them on guard. If, when they con- 
sulted the books in their own college libraries, they 
had had easy access to the criticisms of other schol- 
ars, they would have used the data with caution 

The function of the critical reviewer is to analyze 
from the viewpoint of his own superior knowledge 
of the subject. We hold it our function as college 
librarians to circulate these evaluations as freely as 
we do the books themselves. 

R. MAuRINE BRUNNER, Librarian 
Youngstown, Ohio, College Library 


Magazine Magic! 


MAGAZINE stock room can be the blessing 
or bane of one’s reference existence. It all 
depends on the convenience of its location and the 
orderly arrangement of the magazines housed 
therein. Our high school library, so typical of 
many, has a limited budget which needs must meet 
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an ever increasing number of demands. I doubt 
that Houdini himself could manipulate our funds 
to include a suitable allotment for magazine bind- 
ing! Yet back issues of magazines become increas- 
ingly valuable and more extensively used. (Rating 
high among our library ten commandments is the 
one which urges use of Readers’ Guide for the loca- 
tion of additional material published on almost 
every nature of a class assignment.) 

Each period of the day brings requests for back 
issues of magazines. Invariably these magazines 
seem always to be found at the very bottom of a 
two-foot or higher stack of unbound and otherwise 
heterogeneous group of magazines. The end of 
every day finds the magazine room looking as 
though a pack of hounds had rooted through every- 
thing in sight, for there never are enough library 
assistants available to see that everything has and 
keeps its correct place. 

The ideal solution would be to have all maga- 
zines bound without further delay, but funds are 
not available for such a project. A plan of more 
economical nature had to be found if I wished to 
maintain my sanity by a means other than banning 
all further use of Readers’ Guide and its resultant 
bedlam. 

Results of our experimenting follow and have 
met with enough success to warrant our passing 
them on to other librarians who may have a similar 
magazine storage problem to solve: 


1. Separate all weekly magazines according to 
kind. Then place in chronological order. 


2. Assemble the four or five issues occurring in 
each month into bundles, keeping perfect 
chronological order. 

3. With a hand-drill bore holes through all 


issues of each monthly bundle along the back 
edge. Drill holes close to the binding and 
about one inch apart. The holes drilled must 


and will coincide if care is taken to drill the 
entire monthly bundle at the same time. (See 
illustration below.) 





4, Using a double thread and a heavy binding 
needle, lace together the drilled issues mak- 
ing a compact monthly group of each. (We 
found that a good grade of regular package 
string worked satisfactorily from both eco- 
nomical and durable standpoints.) (See il- 
lustration at top of next column.) 
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5. Cut strips of brown gummed paper 2” x 8” 
and label one strip for each monthly collec- 
tion according to month and year date. At- 
tach labels to bound magazines and stack on 
shelves in correct chronological order. (See 
illustration below.) 














MARCH 
1944 





It is obvious that twelve magazines are much 
more easily kept in order than fifty-two of any year, 
and the labeling on the back binding further facili- 
tates the immediate location of any magazine. The 
drilling and sewing provide a splendid reinforce- 
ment and increase the life of any magazine to an 
as yet undetermined length. 

Librarians more ingenious than I could undoubt- 
edly improve upon some of the methods used, but 
for all practical purposes, the system works beauti- 
fully and is such a definite time and labor saver that 
we have been repaid many times for the hours of 
work which were necessary to convert our magazine 
room into something of which we could be justly 
proud. 

Mary LuCILLE Mocus, Librarian 
Anaconda, Montana, Senior High School 


Timesaver 


E have found it helpful, in using the A.L.A. 

Booklist, to mark on the front cover of each 

issue the pages covered by that particular issue. In 

school libraries, where Boo&lists are not bound, this 

speeds up the finding of information in the back 

numbers when used in connection with the annual 
index. 

ALBERT BANICK, Librarian 
Park Ridge, New Jersey, Public School 
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Display for the Month 





The Western and Eastern fronts in Europe 
were combined on this large aqua and white 
Army Orientation Course map, mounted on brown 
corrodek paper. The Western front is outlined by 
red map tacks, the Eastern front by yellow map 
tacks. Green tacks are used for both to show re- 
ported gains. Cutout flags, bombs, and arrows in- 
dicate scenes of special action. Current maps and 
news items are clipped daily and posted beside the 
map. The board is 6’ x 4’ and the letters are Mit- 
ten's white composition 2” Kabel. The exhibit 
and those below are at the Center Library, U/S. 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois. 





On this 8’ x4’ bulletin, Mitten’s 3” Tempar 
composition letters were painted rose for the head- 
ing and the display is arranged on a background of 
sky blue. The Drama, Biography, etc., signs along 
the bottom of the board are rose and black in the 
style of “blue-ribbon” awards. 





This was a popular display. Listing as it does 
notices of movies to be shown on the base, concerts, 
sports events, educational courses, etc., it is a focal 
point of interest for those wondering what to do 
with their spare time. The background is black 
corrodek and Mitten’s white composition 2” Kabel 
letters were used for the heading. The Santa Claus 
of corrugated paper was used at Christmas. Nauti- 
cal cutouts accent the board at other times. 
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The essential elements of the display illustrated 
above were used by the City Library of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in a department store window and also 
in the lobby of a large bank. 

The most interesting and important parts of the 
exhibit were the illuminated globe and the sign 
below it, bearing the caption “The World at Your 
Doorstep Through Books—Lincoln City Library, 
which revolved slowly, attracting much more atten- 
tion than if they had been stationary. 

The moving exhibit was the product of the in- 
genuity and handicraft of various staff members 
Mechanical work was done by an inventive janitor 
The globe was borrowed from an outside lighting 
fixture, sprayed with aqua-tinted Kemtone and cov- 
ered with masking tape on which the maps were 
traced. The tape inside the map outlines was then 
cut away and the maps sprayed a dark red before 
the tape covering the remainder of the globe was 
taken off. The process of cutting away the mask- 
ing tape removed a thin line of the blue Kemtone 
around the maps. When the globe was illuminated 
and in motion the result was striking with the 
oceans showing various tints of blue and the land 
masses deep red with a thin border of yellow light 
outlining them. Public comment was enthusiastic. 





Plaid wallpaper of red, white, and blue was used 
as a background for this colorful exhibit of books 
on home repair work at the Louisville Free Public 
Library. Bright blue wallpaper covered the table 
used and the display elevations. 
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Wis the resumption of A.L.A. conferences, 
it is probable that the Library Publicity 
Honor Roll, which—with the recommendation of 
the A.L.A. Council—changed its name to the John 
Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, will be revived this 
year. Watch for a definite announcement next 
month. 


Although restrictions on the use of paper have 
been lifted, it is as difficult as ever to get paper. 
The January Bulletin, therefore, has to be a small 
rather than the planned larger issue. In order to 
allow space for A°Primer of Library Planning, the 
bimonthly departments which would otherwise ap- 
pear in this number are being postponed until Feb- 
ruary. See the Bulletin next month for The Crow's 
Nest,The Special Librarian, For County Librarians, 
and the revived Junior Librarians Section. 


An Anniversary Calendar, 1896-1946, has just 
been issued by the Mount Vernon, New York, 
Public Library, in celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the granting of its charter. Copies 
of the spiral-bound, beautifully illustrated calen- 
dar are available from the library at $1 a copy. 


eS & & 


THE CHELIFERS EX LIBRIS 








Fur 1m psor— 


Isn't she a sight!—she lives 
around at 641. 


JANUARY 1946. 
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The books the Nazis burned were not only in 
German bonfires. More than a million books were 
destroyed by fire in German bombing raids on Eng- 
land, the British Library Association reveals, most 
of them in municipal libraries. Some 54,000 chil- 
dren’s books went up in flames, and thousands of 
special collections housed in the libraries are gone 
forever. 

Of the 1,145,500 books destroyed in the ruins of 
the bombed libraries, 982,000 were in city libraries ; 
155,813 belonged to university libraries; and the 
rest to the county libraries. Less than a quarter have 
been replaced, most of them in the big libraries 
hardest hit in the blitz. 

The University College of London, situated in 
London's only skyscraper, with its library on the 
top floor, lost 100,000 books and nearly all its spe- 
cial collections. The famous Guildhall, also hard 
hit, lost 25,000 volumes, besides 3,000 items in its 
special collections. At Coventry, worst bombed 
town in England, some 150,000 books were de- 
stroyed, and 213,000 were lost in Liverpool. 

A list of the libraries affected and the details of 
books destroyed through enemy action has been 
prepared by the British Library Association. Copies 
are available free upon request. Address British 
Information Services, 3 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


eo & & 


First annual convention of the Quebec Library 
Association was held in Montreal in October, with 
the theme of the well attended meetings, ‘Libra- 
ries and Reconstruction.” The association hopes 
to publish the proceedings of the three-day con- 


ference. 
Oo DH Ww 


A set of mimeographed costume plates, suitable 
for coloring by children, is available from Mrs. 
William E. Kane, The Harley School, 1891 Clover 
Street, Rochester 10, New York. The costumes are 
historic and authentic, with indications of color to 
be used. Set of 15, 50c. 


eo & & 


When the city of Yonkers, New York, had a 
series of weekly forums to acquaint. the residents 
with the functions and plans of various city depart- 
ments, the largest attendance fell on the night 
scheduled to discuss the public library. Grinton I. 
Will, the librarian, will be glad to send mimeo- 

raphed copies of his outline of the library's status 
ree upon request. Address him at the Public Li- 
brary, Yonkers 2, New York. 


eo & & 


The fourth edition of Manual of Procedure 
under Government Contracts, by O. R. McGuire, 
an 88-page pamphlet recently published, is avail- 
able free upon request. Write to the Fidelity De- 
posit Company of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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The booklet prepared for the annual meeting of 
the Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library As- 
sociation, lists the 1945 books by Ohio writers and 
announces the prize winning books of 1944. The 
association will appreciate information about any 
books by Ohioans or about Ohio, to be passed on 
to the judges next year for consideration. Address 
Mrs. Depew Head, Executive Director of the As- 
sociation, at the Ohio State Library, 1109 State 
Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


eo & & 


After a four-year vacuum during which the 
Nazis allowed no American books to be published 
or read in the Netherlands, almost a quarter of a 
million American volumes have arrived in The 
Hague. The demand for American literature, 
banned by the Germans in 1942, has grown con- 
stantly as a result of the long prohibition. Since 
1943, Dutch publishing had been restricted al- 
most wholly to Nazi propaganda tracts and a few 
translations of “good” German and French au- 
thors. Only seven books by Dutch writers were 
announced in 1943, most Netherlands authors re- 
fusing to write under Nazi “Cultur’’ regulations. 

The large shipment of American books will be 
distributed through publishing houses for sale to 
the public. Other purchases, of scientific and 
technical volumes, will be made by the Dutch 
Ministry of Education. Translated into Dutch, 
they will be distributed as brochures to insure 
widest circulation. Another 17,000 books, mostly 
of documentary interest and purchased in England, 
will be placed in libraries and reading rooms. 


Among the reading public as a whole nonfiction 
is more popular than fiction with a majority in- 
dicating as their favorite subjects “Shuman behav- 
ior,” “interesting personalities,” or “homemaking.” 
These reading interests are revealed by results of a 
survey made by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, for the American 
Library Association and seventeen cooperating city 
libraries throughout the United States. Nearly 
half—45 per cent—of those interviewed say they 
prefer nonfiction while 35 per cent say they would 
rather read fiction. Sixteen per cent say they read 
one about as much as the other and 4 per cent are 
undecided. In each of the seventeen cities, NOR( 
interviewers talked with a miniature cross section 
of the civilian adult population with the proper 
proportion—in every standard-of-living bracket 
of men and women, young and old, various minor 
ity groups. Suburban areas were excluded 

The seventeen cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Detroit, Hartford (Connecticut), Hous 
ton, Kansas City (Missouri), Louisville (Ken- 
tucky), Milwaukee, Newark, Philadelphia, Pitts 
burgh, Portland (Oregon), St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. 

eo & & 

Linen, the Fabric of Elegance, a forty-page book 
let including historical and technical data, is being 
distributed upon request without charge to libra 
ries, club study groups, and teachers of home eco 
nomics by the Irish Linen Guild, 527 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York 17. 





THE TEACKLE MANSION, 


Martha E. Bonham 


PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


Although the Teackle Mansion in Princess Anne is one hundred and forty-five years old, it 
remains one of the most beautiful of the old Maryland homes. It is also interesting from a 
literary viewpoint, for this mansion was the principal setting for the novel, The Entailed Hat, 


written by George Alfred Townsend in 1844. 


Townsend gave a realistic picture of the 


Peninsula life in the early nineteenth century when Patty Cannon and her followers were 
kidnapping free Negroes and selling them to the Southerners at high prices. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS ® Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Boys FUN BooK oF THINGS TO MAKE AND 
Do. New York, Foremost Books, Popular Science 
Publishing Company, 1945. 192p. $1.49 


2. BULMAN, Davin, ed. Molders of Opinion. 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1945. 166p. $1.75 


3. De MENT, JACK and H. C. DAKE. Uranium 
and Atomic Power. Brooklyn, Chemical. Publish- 
ing Company, 1945. 343p. $4 


4. FLANAGAN, JOHN T. America Is West. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1945. 
677p. $3.75 


5. MARTIN, JOHN STUART, ed. A Picture His- 
tory of Russia. New York, Crown Publishers, 
1945. 376p. $3.75 


6. MOULTON, Forest R. and Justus J. SCHIF- 
FERES. The Autobiography of Science. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran, 1945. 666p. $4 


7. NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BI0G- 
RAPHY. Index to All Volumes. New York, James 
T. White, (1945, 285, 18, 36p. Apply. 


8. PALMER, WINTHROP. Theatrical Dancing in 
America. New York, Bernard Ackerman, 1945. 
159p. $3 


9. RuNeEs, DacGosert D. and Harry G. 
SCHRICKEL. Encyclopedia of the Arts. Néw York, 
Philosophical Library, 1945. 1064p. $10 


10. WARE, Dora and Betty Beatty. A Short 
Dictionary of Architecture. New York, Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1945. 109p. $2.75 


Biography 


HE appearance of a revised edition of the in- 

dex volume to the National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography" brings again to our attention 
a biographical dictionary which is ‘the most com- 
prehensive list of American living and dead no- 
tables available in any one source.” Reference li- 
brarians who realize how easy it is to find biograph- 
ical data on well known persops“re quick to ap- 
preciate sources of informatioé’ on those who are 
little known. While they may prefer the more 
interpretative sketches of the D.A.B., and also its 
alphabetical arrangement under biographee, the in- 
formation found in N.C.A.B. is always welcome. 
The new index volume now provides not only a 
personal but a topical index to all volumes pub- 
lished to date. It is this topical feature which 
widens considerably the reference use of the set, 
making it a source of information not only for 
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American history, but also such varied subjects as 
business firms, magazines, colleges, societies, sci- 
entific research, and medicine, to name only a few 
of those listed in the index to the current series. 

Also emphasizing the subject, but naturally less 
comprehensive is The Autobiography of Science * 
which “presents for the first time the history of sci- 
ence in the words of the men who made it.” Pro- 
ceeding from the belief that the life of a scientific 
man is best found through his works, the editors 
have collected excerpts from the writings of sci- 
entists from Hippocrates to Donald Culross Peattie, 
introducing each writer with a brief critical sketch. 
Of timely interest is Lawrence’s essay on “Atoms, 
New and Old.” That the editors have attempted to 
make some sort of pattern of the history of science 
is evident from the names of the sections: Science is 
born; Science sleeps; Science reawakens; Science 
grows up; Science comes of age; Science weds 
progress; Science asserts itself; and Science sires 
the twentieth century. The choice of selections is 
well considered, the brief, critical sketches are well 
written, and the detailed index recommends the vol- 
ume for reference use. 

News commentators furnish the source for a col- 
lection of biographical essays by various authors, 
which David Bulman has edited under the title, 
Molders of Opinion” The chapters appeared orig- 
inally in The Sign magazine, but have been revised 
and brought up to date to present the personalities 
of such powerful shapers of current thought as 
Gabriel Heatter, Kaltenborn, Kennedy, Lawrence, 
Lippmann, Pegler, Pearson, Winchell, and others. 
Libraries with Current Biography will doubtless 
consider Molders a better candidate for the brows- 
ing collection than the reference shelf. 


Art and Architecture 


It would seem that a publisher would be wary in 
presenting to the public another encyclopedia of 
the arts after the indignant protests over Wier’s 
Thesaurus of the Arts. At the time of its appear- 
ance, the editors of a well known literary weekly 
deplored the use of superlatives in advertising a 
reference book as distinguished from a general 
book. The storm seems to have swept over and left 
the publisher of the Encyclopedia of the Arts® un- 
touched and unabashed, for the new title is hailed 
on the dust jacket as ‘‘a comprehensive survey of all 
the arts of ail times and all places. It is at once a 
thorough reference book, a history of the arts, and 
a handbook of techniques and materials in the arts.”’ 
Librarians will discover from the preface that the 
claims are not so extravagant, for there it is stated 
that “while many subjects are covered by the Ency- 
clopedia it is by necessity incomplete; a complete 
account of the arts could hardly be less than a com- 
prehensive explanation of human nature and its 
history.” But the only reference to what has been 
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included and what has been left out is the phrase, 
“Selection having been made, it became necessary 
to find those persons who would be most competent 
to speak authoritatively upon the subjects chosen.”’ 
Once the dust jacket has been removed, there is no 
evidence that the volume is intended to embrace 
architecture, dance, sculpture, painting, decoration, 
music, literature, theater, and film. 

What generalizations may be made about the 
scope and arrangement of the book? First, it is 
made up of articles arranged alphabetically, some 
long, signed, and with appended bibliography; 
some long, signed, without bibliography; most of 
them short entries which are either brief definitions 
of terms or which refer to a larger subject. This 
reminds the user of the earlier Dictionary of World 
Literature issued by the same publisher. Some of 
the long articles are quite useful, e.g., American 
aboriginal art, American folk forms in literature, 
American folk forms in music, American Negro 
art, American Negro literature, American Negro 
music, American Negro Theatre, to name a few 
found in the letter A. The only biographical en- 
tries seem to be those for mythological characters, 
e.g., Aphrodite. 

The emphasis seems to be placed on art in the 
narrower sense of the word, for though American 
Negro literature is included, there is no article for 
Australian literature, Austrian literature, French 
literature, Italian literature, though there are ar- 
ticles on the art of each. Further evidence of this 
emphasis will be found if the articles on the film 
are examined. Two columns on motion picture, 
with no bibliography, contain see references to cut- 
ting and sound, simply that and nothing more. 

This sort of analysis could go on indefinitely, 
but it must be concluded that agcin we have a 
hodge-podge of miscellaneous information, some of 
it valuable, but on the whole, not justifying the 
claims made for it. 

Since the Encyclopedia of the Arts intends to 
embrace architecture, it is pertinent to compare it 
with the more modest Short Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture ™ issued by the same publishers. The au- 
thor has “tried to provide something that will be 
of practical help to both professional and amateur 
students of architecture, as well as to those who 
come into contact with the subject in the course of 
their work.” Brief definitions of 791 terms some- 
times rely on the black-and-white illustrations (278 
in all) to make the meaning clear. An introduction 
by John Gloag reviews briefly the development of 
architecture. The brief, unannotated bibliography 
gives neither date nor place of publication. A sepa- 
rate section of plates shows details of arches, doors, 
orders of architecture, and methods of showing a 
building. Of the 56 definitions found in the letter 
A, exactly half are in the Encyclopedia of the Arts, 
and about half of these are shorter than the defini- 
tions in the Encyclopedia of the Arts. Over half of 
the other 28 are common building terms. The vol- 
ume will doubtless be better for home use than for 
libraries which have Banister Fletcher. 


Reference features of Winthrop Palmer's The- 
atrical Dancing in America® include a briefly anno- 
tated bibliography and critical estimates of choreog- 
raphers, dancers, composers, and librettists. Dis- 
cussing the development of the ballet from 1900, 
she has related it to the social background of our 
time. Separate chapters are devoted to Isadora 
Duncan, Ted Shawn, Ruth St. Denis, Martha Gra- 
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ham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, and 
Fokine. The author quotes freely from other critics 
of the ballet. 


Another Anthology 


Recent trends in the compiling of anthologies in- 
dicate that the region and its writers is a popular 
form of departure. It sometimes makes strange 
bedfellows. One of the latest, America Is West,* 
is considered by Howard Mumford Jones to be 
“one of the best anthologies of the decade, and one 
of the most absorbing collections of material about 
the United States.’’ Restricted to the Middle West, 
the material is grouped under such subjects as folk- 
lore and Jegend, the Indian, the farm, the river, the 
small town, and with excellent judgment the editor 
has included selections from Abraham Lincoln, 
Grant Wood, Frank Lloyd Wright, Sandburg, 
Lindsay, Mark Twain, Lewis, Anderson, and many 
others of equal stature. Each selection is preceded 
by a brief biographical sketch of the author. 


Russia in Pictures 


Photographs, contemporary prints, detailed maps, 
and charts make up the 1,200 illustrations to be 
found in A Picture History of Russia While it is 
a pity that the paper is poor and the illustrations 
sometimes not too clear, the selection of subjects 
and the detailed index make it an important source 
of pictorial reference material in this field. Ar- 
ranged in chronological order, it depicts the social 
life and customs and the important figures in the 
history of Russia. The editor has been assisted by 
members of the Staff for the Intensive Study of 
Contemporary Russian Civilization at Cornel! Uni- 
versity. 


Science, Pure and Applied 


When Uranium and Atomic Power* was first 
published, the authors believed that it would serve 
to integrate essential facts for the physicists, chem- 
ists, and engineers who might shortly be called 
upon to engage in an accelerated search for an 
atomic explosive. To this edition has been added 
an appendix which summarizes the work done dur- 
ing the war years. The subject has been discussed 
from a chemical standpoint. It should be a valuable 
companion to the Smyth report, but will be tough 
going for the layman. 

On a much lower level is Boys Fun Book * which 
provides instructions and illustrations of how to 
build a radio, magic tricks, and many other things 
of interest to boys. Edited by Popular Science Mag- 
azine, it resembles its parent in method of presen- 
tation and makeup. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 

can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 

own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 

5. Find a nursery or Mother Goose rhyme which begins 
with the word, why. 

6. Who wrote: ‘‘Death said, ‘Live for I am coming.’ "’ 
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My First A. L. A. 


By Marilla Waite Freeman * 


S$ I sit here in New York, in my Henry Hudson 
Hotel room, daily point of departure for a 
new world of library activities, far removed from 
my files of memorabilia, does anyone really expect 
me, from the hoary mists of antiquity to draw up 
and own up to the date and setting of my very first 
A.L.A.? In the classic words of Archie of Duffy's 
Tavern, ‘Perish forbid!” 

Nevertheless it must have been at one of the very 
first (and the name Chautauqua lingers in mind) 
that Mary Eileen Ahern (bless her kind, tempestu- 
ous Irish heart!) introduced me to the great John 
Cotton Dana, who almost at once became the guide, 
philosopher, and friend that he must have been to 
so many aspiring young librarians of that day and 
many days to follow. Ah, Dana, “would thou wert 
living at this hour” to let the world know whether 
libraries are an essential industry in a world at war! 

And as I strive, without benefit of notes, to as- 
semble these memories, I realize that it is persons 
and places, rather than programs, which make the 
indelible impression. Sometimes person, place, and 
program merge into one, as when Samuel McCord 
Crothers at the peak of the five-foot-shelf period, 
in the beautiful ballroom of the Mt. Washington 
Hotel at Bretton Woods, kept us rocking with in- 
ternal mirth which we dared not let break into open 
laughter lest we miss a single word of his delightful 
address on “The Convention of Books.” Therein 
the books discussed their readers, classified them, 
agreed that the best beloved were those who read 
between the lines. Marie Corelli's Works read a 
paper entitled “A Heavy Plea for Light Readers.” 
At the end an elect few of the more famous books 
were crowded upon a five-foot divan. A bit of the 
final dialogue comes back to me: 


“Rather a tight squeeze,” said Plutarch’s Lives. 

“Yes,” said Bacon's Essays§ “reading maketh a 
full man.” 

“Where's Shakespeare’s Works?” inquired Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus. 

“You may search me,” said Bacon's Essays. 


Then there was Jessie Rittenhouse, poet, queen 
of anthologists, moving spirit of the Poetry Society 
of America, holding us spellbound as she talked 
about poets and poetry in the great bare seaside 
auditorium at Asbury Park. And Owen Wister, at 
Narragansett Pier, back in 1906, when ‘Subjects 
Fit for Fiction” was still a moot theme, startling us 
with two of the most lurid plots conceivable, only 
to remind us that they were those of Shakespeare's 
Othello and Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, thus 
pointing up his irrefutable thesis that any subject 
is fit for fiction when the author is fit for his subject. 

And, dipping further back, Melvil Dewey's char- 
acteristic forward-looking speech, in the Grand 
Opera House at Atlanta. (It seems to have been at 
Atlanta that I made my own maiden speech, based 
on very brief experience, on “Management of Small 
Public Libraries’; this quite properly in the “Ele- 
mentary Section,” and not in the Grand Opera 

* New York Representative, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Li- 
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House). Mr. Dewey, I remember, was preceded by 
that polished orator of the South, Temple Graves, 
who paid tribute also to our charming hostess Anne 
Wallace (she had just charmed a new library build- 
ing out of our patron Saint Andrew) as ‘‘a Henry 
W. Grady in petticoats, a Napoleon in a pink 
shirtwaist’”’ ! 

Who present at that conference can ever forget 
the succulent barbecue picnic in our honor, with the 
inimitable performance of the “Lard-Can Quar- 
tette,”” whose leader, with all the verve and re- 
sourcefulness of his race, led the two guitars and 
a mandolin with a perfect beat on the closed end of 
his two-foot lard can and a gay obligato whistle 
across the open end. 

But it was the postconference trips that were the 
high point of those earlier and less crowded gather- 
ings, when “Join the A.L.A. and see the world!” 
might well have been the recruiting slogan of our 
profession. “Marilla, you travel round the world 
like a duchess!’ exclaimed an amazed friend who 
knew the minuteness of library salaries, when I re- 
turned from that memorable special-train journey 
via the Canadian Rockies to the Portland, Oregon, 
Conference of 1905, followed by the “inside pas- 
sage’”’ postconference voyage to Alaska. And I 
herewith return belated thanks to the A.L.A. for 
those wonderfully organized travel trips which 
enabled penniless young librarianesses to travel 
round the world like duchesses “for to admire and 
for to see, for to be ‘old this world so wide.” 

It was on the Canadian Rockies journey to Port- 
land that four venturesome souls of us, including 
Helen Haines, then managing editor of the Library 
Journal, Samuel Ranck, then librarian of Grand 
Rapids, and Theodore Koch, then librarian of the 
University of Michigan, had the thrilling ride after- 
ward described in a Louisville newspaper story by 
one of us, then reference librarian of the Louisville 
Free Library, under the caption “Down Kicking 
Horse Canyon on a Cowcatcher.” It was really the 
low-slung pilot of a huge mountain engine, at- 
tached at Banff for the precipitous descent to Lag- 
gan, British Columbia. By a bit of guile (did you 
ever write that promised L. J. piece, Helen, with 
the snapshot of the superintendent?) we surrepti- 
tiously persuaded the Canadian Pacific district su- 
perintendent, luckily on the platform at Banff, to 
lay a wide plank across the pilot of the engine, and 
from this precarious ringside seat, rounding .a 
sudden corner just beyond Banff, we viewed for one 
hour a slowly moving cyclorama of the universe. 
Above us on one hand towered a two-thousand-foot 
mountain wall; sheer below, a thousand feet down 
on the other side, brawled the Kicking Horse River, 
and before and all about us rose innumerable snowy 
peaks and glaciers glittering in the morning sun. 
It was the acme of all A.L.A. adventures. 

Yes, in those days we collected ‘“‘views,” from 
the Saguenay to the Rio Grande, from Lookout 
Mountain to the Olympics, which the eye of 
memory can never forget. There was a near-heaven 
one from the top of Angel’s Landing in Zion 
Canyon, Southern Utah. 


(Continued on page 382) 
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State Representatives in Chicago 


EPRESENTATIVES from many states met in 

Chicago on December 30 with Paul Howard, 
director of the A.L.A. National Relations Office, 
and members of the National Relations Committee. 
The purpose of the meeting was twofold: (1) to 
consider the newly drawn up Program for Action 
and Charter of the Washington Office and (2) to 
prepare a program for close relationship between 
that office and state agencies for the prompt com- 
munication of news affecting libraries. 

Members present were essentially those state rep- 
resentatives who gathered in January 1945 when 
plans for the Library Development Fund campaign 
were outlined and adopted. Members of the na- 
tional campaign committee were also present to 
give latest campaign developments. 

Librarians will remember that it was their re- 
sponse to the Library Development Fund campaign, 
and that of trustees and friends of libraries, that 
made it possible for A.L.A. to establish the national 
office. Although the campaign goal of $105,000 is 
still to be achieved, on December 1, $77,338.65 
(a big 73 per cent of it) had been contributed. It 
was reported that ten states and two territories had 
exceeded their quotas, with Washington contribut- 
ing the highest per cent (135) and Michigan the 
greatest amount ($6,336.83) to date. 


Midwinter Conference 


The first regular Midwinter Conference of the 
A.L.A. since 1941 was held in Chicago on De- 
cember 27-30. Most Association divisions, round 
tables, committees, and boards, met for business 
meetings, transaction of which had been curtailed 
by lack of meetings during the war. Two of the 
A.L.A. Council meetings were devoted to discus- 
sions of: Where do we go now? What library 
policies and programs does the new world need? 
and Is personnel adequate for the job—if not, why 
not? a symposium with John S. Richards and Leon 
Carnovsky respectively acting as discussion leaders. 
The third meeting of the Council was devoted to 
reports of A.L.A. boards and committees. Further 
information of important action and decisions will 
be reported in the next issue. 


Public Libraries Division 
Councilors 


The following members of the Division of Pub- 
lic Libraries have been elected to represent the Di- 
vision on A.L.A. Council: Magnus K. Kristoffer- 
sen, Public Library, Hartford, Connecticut; Anne 
I. Hume, Willistead Library, Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada; Helen E. Farr, Free Library, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Helen Seymour, Public Library, El 
Paso, Texas; John S. Richards, Public Library, 
Seattle, Washington; and Doris L. Hoit, Public 
Library, Pasadena, California. 
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A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


The Thorne-Thomsen Records 


Five twelve-inch, double-faced records, playing 
time about 4% minutes each side, are now avail- 
able: Baldur (2 parts), Sleeping Beauty (2 parts), 
Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside (2 parts), and Tales 
from the Volsunga Saga (4 parts): A.L.A.’s Pub- 
lishing Department is sole distributor of the rec- 
ords, custom-made by RCA-Victor. Advance orders 
for sets of the records soon exhausted the first ship- 
ment received from RCA. A second shipment has 
just arrived, while a third shipment has already 
been ordered. Those who are not familiar with the 
Thorne-Thomsen records will be interested in 
knowing that the five records now offered for sale 
are the first result of a major project of A.L.A.’s 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People for making available outstanding examples 
of stories and of the storyteller’s art. Their twelve- 
inch size has permitted the storyteller, Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen, to tell the longer Norse stories 
and the French fairy tale more artistically than is 
possible on the usual ten-inch record stocked by 
stores. Sold only in sets, price per set of five rec- 
ords is $10, prepaid. 


A.L.A. Representative 


Ralph Eugene Ellsworth, State University of 
Iowa Libraries, lowa City, represented the A.L.A. 
at the inauguration of Byron Sharpe Hollinshead 
as president of Coe College at Cedar Rapids on 
December 14. 


A.L.A. Publications 


% 

Books Published in the U.S. 1939-1943, A Seles 
tion for Reference Libraries appeared in August of 
this year. While prepared for the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries ir: War Areas mainly for distri- 
bution abroad, it is also a useful check list for li- 
braries in this country. Author and subject index. 
100 pages. $1.25. 

Russell J. Schunk’s Pointers for Public Library 
Building Planners came off the press October 29 
A practical guide for those who are interested in 
remodeling as well as for those who plan com- 
pletely new buildings, it meets the need of library 
planners of both small and large libraries who want 
the fundamental principles, usable reference data, 
and methods of approach in plain language. 80 
pages. $1.25. 

The new seventh edition of Buying List of Books 
for Small Libraries, by Marion Horton, will have 
been published by the time this note is printed. 
The new edition is a basic annotated list of 1,800 
titles, most of them published since 1940, which 
are likely to be of continuing interest and useful- 
ness. Many librarians assisted the compiler in pre- 
paring the list which includes fiction and non 
fiction, children’s books, and a classified list of 
sources for pamphlet material. About 144 pages. 
$2.25; 10 or more copies, $2 each. 
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Another important A.L.A. publication scheduled 
for January is Marian C. Manley’s ‘Library Service 
to Business, Its Place in the Small City.’’ This is 
a practical guide for those wishing to initiate or 
improve library service to business interests in the 
community. About 80 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The special maps number, the October 1945 


issue, of Subscription Books Bulletin is appearing 
in December. It reviews many maps and map serv- 
ices of interest to libraries and schools, and analyzes 
the latest 1945 printings of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and Encyclopedia Americana. This issue also 
contains the cumulated index for volumes 13-16. 
Per copy, 50c. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


A.L.A. NATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE, 1709 M STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Surplus Property. Surplus property has con- 
tinued to occupy the time of the National Relations 
Office. At the present writing it appears that some 
of the long standing recommendations of the 
A.L.A. and other educational groups will result in 
an organization to allocate surplus property to edu- 
cational institutions fairly and equitably on a basis 
of need. 

The return to the nation from use of surplus 
property by educational institutions will be recog- 
nized by a 40 per cent discount below the estab- 
lished fair value. This fair value cannot be estab- 
lished higher than the lowest price offered to any 
trade level at the time of the sale. It is anticipated 
that in some cases such as surplus camp libraries 
that the fair value less the 40 per cent discount will 
leave just enough to reimburse the government for 
the expenses connected with distribution. 

State Education Agencies for Surplus Property. 
The Division of Surplus Property Utilization of 
the U. S. Office of Education has requested that 
each state designate or create a State Education 
Agency for Surplus Property. This agency would, 
in effect, assume the function of allocating surplus 
property within the state. Payments would be made 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
Office of Education is not a disposal agency but is 
a certifying agency charged with determining the 
eligibility of educational institutions to receive sur- 
plus, with preparing estimates of need, with devel- 
oping criteria to determine legitimate needs, and 
with the review of applications. It is establishing 
a staff of field agents to work with the state educa- 
tion agencies in facilitating procurement of surplus 
property by educational institutions. 

Sources for Surplus Property. Libraries may pro- 
cure surplus property in three ways: 1, Through 
the State Education Agency for Surplus Property; 
2, Through the regional offices of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation (as a local governmental 
agency); 3, Through competitive sales. They can 
obtain the 40 per cent discount below the estab- 
lished fair value only when certified as educational 
institutions by the U. S. Office of Education and 
when claiming surplus property through the State 
Education Agency for Surplus Property. Forms for 
certifying educational institutions, for submitting 
lists of needs, and for claiming surplus are now 
being developed in Washington and should be 
available through the state agencies in January. 

Surplus Army Libraries. There will be some 
surplus Army libraries available for allocation to 
the states. It is planned to handle these as units 
including books, pamphlets, etc., and customary li- 
brary equipment. They will be sold to state library 
agencies or local libraries which can demonstrate 
need at fair value less 40 per cent. It is anticipated 
that this price will merely reimburse the disposal 
agency for the cost of transferring the property. 
Transportation from the Army camp will have to 
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be furnished by the purchaser. Surplus libraries 
should begin to be available in the spring and sum- 
mer. It is estimated there will be 150 surplus li- 
braries of 2,000 to 5,000 volumes each. 

Educational Facilities Bill. Representative M. M. 
Neely of West Virginia is the author of a bill being 
considered by the House Committee on Education, 
which is summarized below. 


A bill to provide, through aid to the states, 
for surveys of the need for public educational 
plant facilities, for the preparation of drawings 
and specifications for such facilities, and for their 
construction and acquisition. 


1. States that adequate educational plant facili- 
ties are essential to national welfare. That in 
many states such facilities are not commen- 
surate with their needs. 

2. Provides $5,000,000 to survey needs 

$ 600,000 divided equally among 48 
States 
1,250,000 divided in proportion to area 
2,650,000 divided in proportion to pop- 
ulation 5-24 years of age 
500,000 to Office of Education for ad- 
ministration 
Available until June 30, 1948 
3. Provides $40,000,000 for preparation of 
drawings and specifications 
$39,600,000 to states in proportion to pop- 
ulation aged 5-24 
400,000 to Office of Education for ad- 
ministration 
Available until June 30, 1950 


4. Provides $1,500,000,000 for acquisition, con- 
struction, and improvement of public educa- 
tional plant facilities 

$ 1,500,000 to Office of Education for 
administration 
1,498,500,000 to states on basis of need 
determined in relation to eco- 
nomic ability and population 
aged 5-24. Would also re- 
quire state or local matching 
of funds ranging from 67 per 
cent to 150 per cent of fed- 
eral grant. 
* * * 

Notes: This bill applies to tax supported insti- 

tutions only. 

Public libraries are included by definition. In 
preparing the bill it was estimated that library 
building would require $400,000,000. 

States requiring racial segregation are required 
to provide equitable apportionment on basis of 
population. 

Requests and plans must be submitted by 
designated state educational agencies. 

PAUL HOWARD 
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As Others See Us 


IX points for the efficient running of a school 

library were set forth at the fall meeting of the 
Massachusetts Group of the New England School 
Library Association by Evelyn I. Banning, acting 
principal of the Andover Junior High School, in a 
talk entitled “The Open Door’’—the door to the 
library, which, always open to teachers and stu- 
dents, makes the library intra- rather than extra- 
curricular. School librarians may find meat for 
thought and discussion in these points set forth by 
an administrative officer of a school. They are: 


1. That subject teachers be asked to submit to 
the librarian a brief outline of the units of work to 
be covered, these to be submitted in advance with 
the bibliography desired for references. 

2. That teachers know, by visit and by checking 
with the librarian, the facilities of the library for 
use of both teacher and pupil. 

3. That teachers make out their own reading 
lists with full knowledge of the library and its con- 
tents. 

4. That the librarian teach the library usage as 
a unit of its own unattached to any subject, but part 
and parcel of the entire curriculum. 

5. That the librarian, through her knowledge of 
the curriculum, build the library and its facilities 
in the light of curriculum needs, as well as in keep- 
ing with reading interests of the boys and girls. 

6. That no school librarian be required to de- 
fend her work by circulation figures. 


Students Organize 


The student library clubs of Maryland have 
formed a state organization known as the Maryland 
Council of Student Library Organizations with the 
purpose “to encourage the establishment and im- 
provement of student library clubs in order to 
further interest in libraries in parochial, private, 
and public schools of the state.” 

The group is under the sponsorship of the Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians of Maryland whose 
members felt that without student library clubs 
many school libraries would not have been able to 
keep open, especially during the war. Consequent- 
ly, they believed that library service clubs had 
earned the right to a state organization where stu- 
dents from all types of schools could meet, exchange 
ideas, and discuss their common problems. 

The council held its first—organization—meeting 
in Baltimore in the fall of 1944 with over eighty 
members present. An executive board of nine mem- 
bers, representing each section of the state, was 





* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is vapeees under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, = 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M, e, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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elected. The board drafted a constitution and noti- 
fied all clubs of the second meeting, which was held 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library last October. The 
constitution, which had been written by the organ- 
ization committee with the assistance of the head of 
the Maryland Advisory Commission, the state chair- 
man of the Student Library Organization, and the 
president of the Association of School Librarians, 
was presented and adopted. According to the con- 
stitution, officers must be selected so that each sec- 
tion of the state, and public, private, and parochial 
schools are represented. 


It is hoped that other states will offer opportunity 
for library service clubs to organize. In Maryland, 
libraries have been created by student clubs in 
schools which heretofore had not responded to the 
suggestions of local and state officials. In these 
schools “the kids did the trick.” If any other state 
has formed or is contemplating such an organiza- 
tion, Elizabeth Stickley, Montgomery Blair High 
School, Silver Springs, would like to exchange ideas 
and experiences. 


Massachusetts Sales 


Two very different sorts of book sales have come 
to our attention lately, and both from Massachusetts 
In Hingham, Librarian Barbara Glidden went to a 
kindly bookstore and picked from its stock nearly a 
hundred books on a “‘no return” basis, paying for 
them herself, but backed by a “gentleman's agree- 
ment” with her principal that any unsold books 
would be bought with next year’s appropriation 
money. During Book Week these books were dis- 
played as “‘salesman’s samples” in the library 
(which is also study hall and senior homeroom). 
Members of the library service club acted as sales- 
men, requiring a twenty-five-cent deposit on all 
orders, but not limiting orders to the books that 
were on display. Orders for 240 books were taken, 
with a discount of 10 per cent from list price (25 
per cent to club members). Later the “shopworn’’ 
books were sold at a discount of 25 per cent (or 30 
per cent to club members) though the books were 
so well cared for that “without much of a twinge of 
conscience 1 could have sold these “shopworn’’ 
books as fresh copies!"" Book prizes were given to 
the best salesmen. In assembly the previous week 
the sale was announced by a club member, several 
books displayed and briefly and humorously de- 
scribed. “I anticipated trouble, but—never have I 
known a week of such perfect study halls. The 
quiet, intelligent, and orderly way they looked over 
the books would have done credit to a college group 
—even a theological school!”” Though money mak- 
ing was not the main purpose of the sale, the profits 
(possibly about a hundred dollars) will be used by 
the club to buy books for the school library. The 
idea from which Miss Glidden worked out the sale, 
by the way, was in the October Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 


(Continued on page 382) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





+ ages deleterious effect of the war on graduate 
research is evident from the figures of the an- 
nual totals of doctoral dissertations accepted by 
American universities since 1941, brought out in 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1944-1945. In 
1941 the number had reached the all-time high of 
3,526, but since then yearly totals have declined 
steadily and the figure for 1945 is 1,576. 

Sixty-two of the dissertations included in this 
year's list are designated as ‘‘secret war research.” 
The practice of withholding information in the case 
of dissertations relating to war research continued 
through the war years. Now that hostilities have 
ceased institutions may find it possible to release in- 
formation hitherto kept secret and an effort will be 
made to obtain information on such items for inclu- 
sion in future volumes. 


The eighty-seven institutions that recorded doc- 
toral dissertations accepted during the past academic 
year are duly entered in this volume, as in previous 
years. Contents include, in addition to the main 
Classified list, an Alphabetical subject index, Pub- 
lication and preservation of American doctoral dis- 
sertations, List of periodic university publications 
abstracting dissertations, and statistical tables show- 
ing distribution of doctorates by university and by 
subject. 


This year the publication has a new editor, 
Arnold H. Trotier, of the University of Illinois 
library. 


New Supplement 


The five-year supplement to the 1940 edition of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES contains all the books in previous sup- 
plements as well as 725 titles included for the first 
time this year. This 1941-1945 supplement, which 
is to be used until the new edition is published in 
1948, is the first issue of the extended supplement 
to the 1940 edition. There will be two more sup- 
plements: 1946, and a 1946-1947 two-year cumula- 
tion. This extended supplement service is sold at 
a pro rata rate to those who have the 1940 edition. 


Race 


In THE ANATOMY OF RACIAL INTOLER- 
ANCE, the latest compilation in the current Refer- 
ence Shelf, the material is presented in four broad 
classifications: 1. An analysis of race by physical 
characteristics; 2. Evidence that racial prejudice is 
not due to biologically rooted antipathy; 3. Causes 
of racial prejudice; and 4. Ways and means of 
overcoming racial prejudice. 
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It is generally conceded that the causes, dangers 
(race riots here and the highly explosive situation 
in India, Java, and the entire East), and cures of 
racial prejudice should be widely understood. The 
gteat majority agree that something should be 
done somewhere at some time, but the agreement 
is seldom on a right-here-and-now basis. THE 
ANATOMY OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE 
should be required reading for all citizens. 


Rush 


The rush to secure the First Supplement to the 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS (2d ed.) was so great, 
that one week after publication more than half the 
libraries using the main volume had sent in their 
orders. 


Publicity ABC 


PUBLICITY PRIMER, which has gone through 
two editions as “an abc of ‘telling all’ about the 
public library,” and which has been out of print 
for several years, has now been republished with 
additions and revisions. Particularly useful will be 
the new section on school library publicity—includ- 
ing suggestions for reaching the board, the faculty, 
and the students, both inside and outside of the li- 
brary—and the publicity calendar, included as a 
tool for library publicists who specifically requested 
it. 

Into this third edition the author, Marie D. 
Loizeaux, has put the added results of her experi- 
ence as editor of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLE- 
TIN and as speaker on publicity before many li- 
brary groups. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Huszar, G. B. de. THE ANATOMY OF RaA- 
CIAL INTOLERANCE. (Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 18) $1.25. Ready in February 

Loizeaux, M. D. PuBLiciry PRIMER. $1 


Trotier, A. H. Doctrorat DISSERTATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES: 1944-1945 (No. 12) $1.50 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
1941-1945 Supplement to the 1940 ed. 
On the service basis. Ready in January 

UNION LIST OF SERIALS: First SUPPLE- 
MENT TO THE 2D Ep. On the service 
basis. 
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CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 


Essay INDEX, 1944-1945 two-year bound volume. Ready 
early February. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1945 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March. 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


five-year supplement. Ready in January. 


1941-1945, 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated’ volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 


catalogs. 
RPG AIG 


New Year's Greetings, from 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


ss 
MY FIRST A.L.A. 


(Continued from page 377) 


And we collected World’s Fairs too, running all 
the way back through the magnificent San Francisco 
Exposition of 1915, and St. Louis in 1904, to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 
And at this point I may as well break down, and 
confess that this, this, was my very first A-L.A. 
For a year I had been a young neophyte at Chicago's 
Newberry Library ; that fall I was to enter the brand 
new University of Chicago, later to have a whiff of 
Albany, and take on A.L.A.’s in earnest. But mean- 
time, here and now was that strange new thing, an 
A.L.A. conference. I'm sure I went to it. But all 
I can remember is The Inside Inn, the Midway, the 
Court of Honor, the Art Palace, beautiful within 
and without, where I'm certain some of our sessions 
were held, the splendid White City on the blue 
shores of Lake Michigan. And wasn't there a Par- 
liament of Religions, all interwoven with a pro- 
posed International Congress of Librarians? Any- 
way I was there. It was my first A.L-A. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 380) 


The other idea is a Secondhand Book Fair which 
has been going on for eight years at the Everett 
High School where Helen E. Gindele is librarian. 
Secondhand books are brought in and accumulated 
for a three-day fair. Current magazines are auc-- 
tioned off at club meetings. This year's fair netted 
$41.55. This money is not used for the support of 
the library which is amply provided for by the 
school department. The girls sponsor a library fund 
which is used at the discretion of the school nurse 
for needy pupils for glasses and dental work. They 
also contribute to the treasury of the school council, 
to the Christmas basket fund and for some years 
they have subscribed to Mademoiselle for the li- 
brary. The affair is always a success both finan- 
cially and in fostering a fine spirit in the club and 
in the whole school. 


Addition 


To the materials on careers, in a recent page, 
please add the very new “Librarianship as a Career,” 
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prepared by the Planning Committee of the New 
England School Library Association as a contribu- 
tion toward recruiting for librarianship. In folder 
form, it covers Personal Qualifications, Advantages, 
Importance, Salaries, and Education and gives a list 
of library schools in or near New England. Price, 
10c a copy; 75c for 50. For folders or information 
write to Florence Derr, Manchester High School 
Central, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Aids 

The joint committee of A.L.A. and N.E.A. has 
prepared a fine useful list for “Book Selection for 
Children and Young People.”” An annotated buy 
ing list of lists, it covers material for elementary 
grades and junior high school, for high school, and 
for current publications and special subjects, includ 
ing such standards as A.L.A.’s Basic Book Colle 
tion for High Schools, and Wilson's Standard Cata 
log. No price indicated ; write to A.L.A., 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


All Three 


Speaking of A.L.A.—Are you a member? One 
membership fee pays dues for the Association, th 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, and the American Association of School L1 
brarians, 7f, when paying the dues, you indicate 
both division and section. By checking the correct 
places, you get three publications: the A.L.A. Bul 
letin, the Division's Top of the News, and the 
A.A.S.L.’s Newsletter. Besides, your money helps 
finance such publications as the Basic Book Colle. 
tion for High Schools and School Libraries fos 
Today and Tomorrow. Dues vary with salary. ““W« 
need you; you need us; join now!” 


Essay Contest 


Once more the American Legion Auxiliary is 
sponsoring a contest open to junior and senior high 
school students in all parts of the United States 
Prizes are fifty-two sets of the World Book Encycl 
pedia, with an additional $100 for the best essay of 
all. The subject: “American Citizens: Our Respon 
sibilities, Our Privileges: For posters, reading 
lists, and further information write to The Refer 
ence Library, World Book Encyclopedia, Quarric 
Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 


29 East 21st Street New York 














BRITISH LABOR’S RISE TO POWER. By 
Harry W. Laidler. With text of Labor Party’s 
Electoral Manifesto. 40pp. 25c 


FORWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN LABOR. 
By Theresa Wolfson and Jos. Glazer. Intro- 
duction to Labor Movement. 32pp. 15c 


Purchase from 


League for Industrial Democracy 


112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR=> 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank our many customers for 
their patronage during the past year and to assure them that 


they will receive the same careful service in 1946. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION — LET’S GO “HUNTTING” 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 





Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 











FORUM 


Periodical Literature 


135 S. Second St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








DEBATES e@e ARTICLES e COLUMNS e News 


ees Mares as —_ Libraries, iin FORUM ea as individuals, are taking advantage of the fea- 
. . tures found in each month—debates, complete with pertinent docu- 
$3-1 year $5-2 years ments and bibliography; articles 3S ; 


; specialists; news reviews by the staff of CURRENT HISTORY; newspaper 
Indexed in The Readers’ Guide to columns and editorials from papers all over the country; sections on the 
theatre, new books and origina! poetry. 


THEATRE e Books e PorETtry 


articles by onan professors, educators and 












An Essential Contemporaneous 


Speech Reference 


Significsnt Speeches by the Moulders of National and World 
Opinion on Post-War Plans and Policies 


Texts of important documents, referred to in speeches, in- $3.50 a year $6.00 two years 
cluded for reference and study. 








A LIST OF 
SUBJECT — 


CHEMISTRY "LIBRARIES 


Compiled by 
A Committee of the 
Science—Technology Group 


Grace R. CAMERON, CHAIRMAN 


Chemistry Library, Louisiana State 
University 


This list of subject headings was compiled 
for use in assigning subject headings to 
the entries in a catalog of books, pam- 
phlets and other literature in a chemical 
library. General or main headings are 
used which can be expanded as needed. 
Subdivisions which may be used under 
general headings are also given. Ex- 
amples of expansions for specialized fields 
such as dyes, paper and rubber are in- 
cluded. Important for all college, univer- 
sity, public, and special libraries containing 
any chemical material. 


August, 1945. Planographed. 
64 pages. $1.50. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Issued semi-monthly 








IDEAL REFERENCE BOOKS 
BY AMERICA'S LEADING 
AUTHORITY ON HUMOR 


ESAR’S COMIC DICTIONARY 
This- unique humor dictionary contains 
7,000 witty definitions of words and 
phrases, including epigrams, puns, quips, 
patter, wisecracks, etc. 313 pages. $2.00 


ESAR’S JOKE DICTIONARY 

This unique humor dictionary contains 

3,500 jokes on 1,300 subjects. Includes all 

types of jokes—moron stories, nonsense, 

shaggy dog stories, etc. 500 pages. $2.00 
The above dictionaries are alphabetically arranged 
om A to Z, with simplified cross references. 
Jse them like any other dictionary. 


HARVEST HOUSE 
363 Broadway New York City 13 











RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 








EVERY BOOK BOUND BY 
RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR 
STAR PRODUCTION— 


* Accuracy * Quality 
* Skill * Speed 


Newark, N.’J. New York, N. Y. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS 


of romance 
adventure 
ins piration 











THIS NIGHT 
CALLED DAY 


E. J. Edwards 


The very real story of what happened to 
a sophisticated, self-sufficient man of the 
world when the sudden death of his be- 
loved wife brought him face to face with 
the grim realities of life: he discovered 
he didn’t know all the answers after all. 
This narrative of his struggle to regain 
faith and become reconciled to his loss is 
thrillingly and convincingly told. $2.00 








DARK WAS 


THE WILDERNESS 


P. W. O’Grady and Dorothy Dunn 


A vivid historic novel telling of two 
Huron Indian brothers who opposed each 
other in spiritual conflict, while they 
stood side by side in ruthless physical 
battle against the powerful Iroquois. 
Dramatizing how dark the pagan mind 
can be without the light of Christianity, 
it paints a vivid picture of the quiet, in- 
describable bravery of the Jesuit and 
Franciscan missionary martyrs. $2.00 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1101 Montgomery Bidg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














A TRAILWAY TALE 


By Noni Clack Bailey 
A fascinating story with colorful descriptions 
of scenery in Southern California. A book 
which will hold the attention of anyone who 
enjoys reading clean, entertaining and absorb- 
ing light literature. Cloth $2.00 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 


Now available—new, different, appealing— 


DOG SENTIMENT Scis,:%,16. om vost cor 


as mailing 

cards. Nicely printed in 

POST CARDS black on white. Ideal for 
home, office, club, library. 

Includes old favorites such as Vest’s Tribute, Dog’s Prayer, 
No Room in Heaven for Dogs, Dog Poisoner in Hell, etc. 
$1 per set; 100 or more, any ass’t, 3c each. Lib, dis. 50%. 


JUDY PUBLISHING CO. (DOG WORLD) 
Judy. Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 

ssons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. sa 


OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS 


located and furnished at prices within 
reason. Send lists and special wants 
for trial of our service. 


JAY THOMPSON 


1 Hillside Avenue Pelham 65, N.Y. 


























Experienced assistants for Education Depart- 
ment and Popular Library. Beginning salaries 
$2200 with annual merit increases for 5 years 
to maximum of $2700. Library assistants for 
Catalog Department, Business and Economics, 
and branches with a salary range of $1800- 
$2200. Accredited library school graduates. Spe- 
cialists in work with children, adults and young 
people are needed in branch libraries. Write 
enclosing small picture, detailed qualifications 
and references to Director of Personnel, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 


WANTED: Chief Librarian for metropolitan 
county library system. Man preferred; age 30 
to 40. Applicant must be well qualified in 
public relations. Give full information as 
to age, education, degrees, training and ex- 
perience and names and addresses of refer- 
ences. Also furnish photograph. Address 
Welles K. Stanley, Secretary of Cuyahoga 
County Library, 970 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY VACANCIES: 
Junior librarians for work with children and 
adults in community branches and education 
a of Main Library; young library 
school graduates interested in future  pro- 
motional opportunities. Salary scales: Junior 
Librarian, $1800-2280; Senior Librarian, $2400- 
2880; Branch Librarian, $2700-3120. Appoint- 
ment ‘‘temporary’’ pending civil service exami- 
nations. Write or wire for further information. 
Personnel Officer, Newark Public Library, 
5 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 








AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


rk ¢ 
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A New Year’s 
present from 


the Navy 


THE JESSE JAMES 
OF THE JAVA SEA 


“Boss, rag mld oa Sa 
from ashcans soon "s going 
to fall!”"—And Saedeenien William Leslie 
(Bull) Wright was just as anxious to keep 
the bread from falling as the cook. This is 
only part of the story of THB Jesse JAMES 
OF THE JAVA SEA as told by Carl Carmer 
—the submarine Sturgeon which escaped 
from Pearl Harbor in the middle of the 
debacle on December 7, and for months 
preyed in the waters in and around the 
Java Sea. 


This is a saga of one submarine, her com- 
mander and her crew; the curious intimacy 
and the up and down swings of morale 
when it was a long time between kills; the 
bull sessions with other commanders when 
she hit port; and here, too, are the smells 
and the nerve-wracking sounds when the 
depth bombs dropped around her. Going 
cone Pe ee eae J 
share their perils, their boredom, their 
humor and irritability. 


Reading THE Jesse JAMES is like taking a 
peep te : yourself—but with 
friends. For awhile you forget your every- 
day life and live with ordinary men capable 
of extraordinary array men who per- 
form admirably under fire and whose ex- 
Sore Wick theme pow sollbie tar Mapationt 
s. With them, you endure the impatient 
monotony ah i ge ra peod for 
the enemy, despair w at 
—_ —— sighted and attacked, you fail to 
Then your luck changes. The chase! 
The tes kill and from then on the ang 
increases until finally, the 
sewn on the res a" and Bull 
Wright speaks into the e're on our 
way to the States, Aire 
_ before that moment comes, you will 
ve experi an exciting, amusing, un- 
paralleled adventure between the pages of 
this vividly written book. This ds the way 
Commander Wright told it, and it’s first rate 
Carmer! ~ $1.50 
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_ ESSAY AND GENERAL 

LITERATURE INDEX 

Partial list of books’ to be included 
July, 1946 issue of the Essay and Genera 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson 


Co. To be supplemented by new titles cach 
month, 


ADAMIC, Louts. Nations of nations. 1945 
Harper $3.50 

APTHEKER, HERBERT. Essays in the h 
of the American Negro. 1945 In 
tional pub. $2 

BLIVEN, BRUCE & Mezeri, A. G. cds 
What the informed citizen needs to know 
1945 Duell $3 


CHENEY, SHELDON. Men who have walked 
with God. 1945 Knopf $3.75 


Dupez, F. W. ed. Question of Henry 
James. 1945 Holt $3.75 


FINANCING AMERICAN PROSPERITY ; 
ium of economists. 1945 Twentieth 

century fund $3 

GaRDNER, A. T. Yankee stonecutters 
Columbia univ. press $4 

GOLDWATER, ROBERT & TREVES, Marco, 
eds. Artists on art; from the XIV to the 
XX century. 1945 Pantheon bks. $4.50 

GraF, MAX. Legend of a musical cit) ; 
Philosophical lib. $3 

Hux.ey, Axpous.” Perennial philo 
1945 Harper $3 

JANowsky, OSCAR. Nationalities and | 
tional minorities. 1945 Macmillan 

LONDON, Kurt. Backgrounds of conflict 
1945 Macmillan $3.75 

McCuTCHEON, ROBERT G. Bymns is in th 
lives of men. -1945 Abingdon-Cokc« 
$1.50 

MacDonatp, Austin F. America: te 
government and administration. ed 
1945 Crowell $3.75 

McMaAnon, Francis E. Catholic looks at 
the world. 1945 Vanguard $2.75 

Opum, Howarp W. American social prob 
lems. rev ed 1945 Holt $3 


OESTREICHER, JOHN C. World is thei 
1945 Duell $2.50 


RICHARDSON, BEN. Great American 


A 


AT 
iNC- 


groes. 1945 Crowell $2.50 
SINGER, Kurt. es and traitors of World 
war II, 1945 ice-Hall $2.75 








READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 


in selecting books to meet your individ 


tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


staff. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


Buck, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
Portrait of a marriage; illus. by Charles 
Hargens. Day 1945 224p illus $2.50 

A story of the marriage of a couple tem- 
peramentally unsuited both in background and 
education. The scene is the Pennsylvania 
countryside of our own day 

A condensed form appeared serially in 
— k magazine” under title: Man's daily 
rea 


GLASPELL, SUSAN, 1882- 
Judd Rankin’s daughter. Lippincott 1945 
254p $2.50 

The happiness and significance of the 
married iife of Frances Mitchell is threatened 
by the mental illness of her son—invalided 
from the Southwest Pacific. Returning for a 
visit to her native Iowa, she learns from her 
father how to build a real relationship with her 
son 


JANEWAY, ELIZABETH 
Daisy Kenyon. Doubelday 1945 277p 
$2.50 
Three people, Daisy Kenyon, Dan O'Mara 
and Peter Lapham, are trying to find happiness 
and a way of life in the confused world of 
1940-1942. The locale is Manhattan 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS, 1893- 
t in haste. Little 1945 152p $1.50 
A short novel of a war marriage “told by 
a Newspaper correspondent to whom has been 
given the unwelcome task of looking up a 
young flier’s parénts in East Orange and the 
wife he brought home to them and the. baby 
he had never seen. What Briags finds... 
makes the center of the story.” Kirkus 
___ Previously published in “Harper's maga- 
zine” 


MiLier, HELEN (TOPPING) 1884- 
Dark sails; a tale of old St Simons. Bobbs 
1945 256p $2.75 


Map on lining-papers 
The author recounts the “of 


the middle 18th century, as she tells of the 
test of power between England and Spain, and 
the romance of Mary Delanay and the bashful 
Scots soldier, Mackaill, axlled in disgrace from 
his homeland.” Kirkus 


Rorick, ISABEL (ScoTr) 1900- 

Outside Eden; drawings by constantin 
alajalov. 
$2 

Another story about Mr. and Mrs. Cugat. 

“They may be a little older, a little more pros- 

“ome George may frequent Washington— 

ut he's still t as handy as a seal in mit- 

tens. And Liz still steals her neighbors’ thun- 

der with all the itinocence of a child at the 
jam pot.” Huntting 

Whire, ELWYN BRooKs, 1899- 

Stuart Little; pictures by Garth Williams. 

Harper 1945 131p illus $2 ’ 
“The adventures of a youngster of a nor- 
mal family who was no bigger than a mouse 


and looked just like one.” American news of 
books 


Houghton 1945 157p illus 


PEOPLE 


Coss, ELISABETH 
My wayward parent; a book about Irvin S. 
Cobb; illus, by F. Strobel. Bobbs 1945 
255p illus $2.50 
_ Biography of Irvin S. Cobb written by 
his daughter. Begins with his marriage in 
1900 to Laura Spencer Baker and includes 
passages from his writings 
Davis, KENNETH SYDNEY, 1912- 
Soldier of democracy; a biography of 
Dwight Eisenhower. Doubleday 1945 
566p $3.50 














STEBBINS, Lucy (PoaTE) 1886- 
The Trol ; the chronicle of a writing 
family, L. P. Stebbins and R. P. 
Columbia univ, press 1945 


Trollopes, a his mother F a 
i Adol an og ong 
rollope family 


and other journals aad fetes of the pec 


WAGNER, FRIEDELIND, 1916- 
Heritage of fire; the story of Richard 


Wagner's granddaughter, by Songer 


of Richard Wagner 
life - Wahnfried, the large 
bl Pony eT 
years from ‘20's on to 
of-the-month club news 


Behind-the-scenes anecdotes glimpses 
of Hitler, Toscanini, ead ig Richard 
St Ribbentrop, Giring, 


erg eae 

political circles of Germany between war 
AFRICA 

Gatti, ATTiLIO, 1896- 


South of the Sahara; illus. with photo- 
by the author. McBride 1945 


illus $3 
Adventures of this explorer “whe 
i a agg an prel: 
whe meets gE mec 
the ancient ro end descenan' a 


relat nl. 
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AMERICA 


ADAMIC, Louis, 1899- 
Nation of nations, Harper 1945 
illus $3.50 


set out to record th 


The author has set 
immigrant groups in 


ek fg nag 


have made to this developmen: 
phy: p 353-62 
Crow, CARL, 1883-1945 


City of Flint grows u 3 the success story o 
an American + 


community. Harper 
217p illus $3 
An account of the growth of the 
fur $ post on the Flint 
into a wstrial city that sent 


the baltlchelde of World war | 
“This 


engines wire —— n 


the contribu- 


. has been than at the 


of the Buick Division of General 


suggestion 
Motors and with its financial support. 


in its war work.” 


quite frankly a chronicle of the achievernent 
of Buick—especially 


word 
Bibliography: p 212-13 


ANIMALS 


HoGNER, Dorotuy (CHiLDs) 
Farm animals, and working and s; 
ee ne gees nes ened Cas 


ae! Nils Hogner. Oxford 


19te fees $3.50 


catalog of familiar American dome: 


mammals giving for each its origin, uses, a; 


se aed par: ae and other inforn 
shen velauia 


ANIMATION 
Epstein, ALVIN 


How to draw animated cartoons. Greer 


berg 1945 G4pillus $2.50 
Problems of animated cartooning 


been carefully worked out, and the tex 
precisely presented. The charts i! 


terial 
al the impo important principles of animation 
draw ; for the . 


mated cartoons.” Foreword 
Size: 914 x 12 inches 


BABIES 


GESELL, ARNOLD Lucius, 1880- 


How a baby grows; a story in pict 
over 800 photographs arranged an 
with ie assistance of K 


who wish to le: a, 0 


« More serious st 


in the career possibilities of py 


Walden 1945 77p illus $2 
niente. me a baby’s 


éuia cena ‘The photographs end « 




















ARY 1946 eS tos 


Guseut, ARNOLD L.—Continwed terials that are available. Illustrated with pho- 
simpie explanatory text trace the which eth een plans, and drawings 
take place in a child's aif uring the 

first untting 





ve years of his life.” ; 
P Folio volume LISTENING 
a SPAETH, SIGMUND GoOTTFRIED, 1885- 
“’ A CHINA At home with music. Doubleday 1945 
: -PowELt, JOHN BENJAMIN, 1888- es << illus Longe aa he 
My twenty-five years in China. Macmi melody, and harmony, and the highlights o 
gh 3 ane Pe ey — . Also Lage - — 
nd of affairs in China from iographies compose igests 0 
5 1917 to 1942 told by a journalist for Ameri- opera $, a handy saat - g musical some 
can and British newspapers. Included also is and a section on radio-phono- 
the account of his imprisonment and torture graphs 
le by the Japanese in Bridge House prison 
er 
ik 
: : ELECTRONICS MAJESTIC MOUNTAINS 
- Wrens, Hekey Lions: oe WALLACE weak? ido 
vag" ; ocky mountains, . . Vanguard 1945 
al Fundamentals of electronics and their ap- 24a : . 
rH paren p illus map (American mountain 
. plications in modern life. Blakiston - ser) $3.75 
. 1945 231p illus 2 69¢ The author logist interprets the his- 
In two parts: Part 1 with electronic tory and pictures the scenes in the Rocky moun- 
theory and devices, while Part 2 discusses ap- tai : lo Nr gel 
plied ci for. the Wiatanes,. the lars — as well as brings out their scientific in 
tan, and those who have a grasp of the fun- Partial contents: Climbing to high places: 
damentals. For the latter group “the first few Mountain drama unfolds; Understanding moun. 
i will serve as a refresher before pro- tain scenery; Art of camping; Mountains are 
ing to the study of electronic applications worn away; Mountains rise again; Bonanza in 
in medicine, commerce, and industry.” Intro- the Rockies; Indians, ranchmen, farmers, and 
B duction tourists 
~ Bibliography: p 311-15 
: FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
ic Cousins, NoRMAN _ RUSSIA 
r Modern man is obsolete. Viking 1945 Buck, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
t 59p $1.00 Talk about Russia, with Masha Scott. Day 
An version of the “Saturday re- 1945 128p $1.75 
view” editorial on our atomic age that aroused Masha a Russian of peasant stock, 
$0 very much comment relates to the her experiences on a col- 
ee gaa Bg és seme = lectivist farm and in the cities of Russia. De- 
erait i i ‘ * 
of the United States of America (1788) cri eee, “mplopment and 
a- Curtis, CHARLES PELHAM, 1891- ed. van Appeared serially in “Asia end the Amer- 
Practical cogitator; or, The thinker’s an- a pi : pe 
r9 thology; selected and ed. by C. P. Curtis, INDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON, 1891- 
va jr. ,and, Ferris Greenslet; decorations The Cossacks; the story of s warrior 
of by Bdwin Earle. Houghton 1945 577p pon Doubleday 1945 32ip illus 
to $3 
ts, “History of the Cossacks from their earli- 
ni- eure: a opm ha om — est Republic in the Ukraine, to their recent 
the creative thinker with hints or suggestions contribution to Russia's victory. ;The author; 
en ee Se NogregMMURd te con, semi ce 
periences, his interviews with key people in 
HOMES FOR LIVING todays . . . program of rehabilitation.” Kirkus 
NELSON, GEORGE, 1908- WAR PERSPECTIVE 
°S ; . » » Tomorrow's house; how to plan your 
in- post-war home now, by George Nelson Kantor, MACKINLAY, 1904- 
G. and Henry Wright. Simon & Schuster Glory for me. Coward-McCann 1945 
. 1945 214p illus $3 268p $2.50 
y's Tells how to combine function and beauty A novel in verse form “of three honor. 


ia ia the postwar home. Gives advice on ma ably discharged service men. . . They meet 
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KANTOR, MacKINLAY—Continued 


in an aviation center and find that they are 
going home to the same city. . . ;Describes, 
problem cf adjustment to his former life each 
man has to make . . . and of how they are 
drawn together in a bond of mutual experience 
and bewilderment at civilian life.” Huntting 


MILLER, FRANCIS ‘TREVELYAN, 1877- 


History of World war II, by F. T. Miller 
with a board of historical and military 
authorities. . . Winston 1945 966p 
illus maps $5 

This “historical narrative contains text, 

documents and illustrations collected by 200 

authorities from 30 nations during the four 

years of World War 1]—,102, chapters cover- 
ing every phase of the war.” Huntting 

Authorities and official sources: p939-41; 
Chronology of the war: p 943-66 


SMITH, COLUMBUS DARWIN 
Quentin Reynolds’ Officially dead; the - 


story of C. D, Smith. Random house 
1945 244p $2.75 


This is a real-life adventure story “of 
how the fifty-five-year-old indestructible Naval 
Commander was listed as ‘officially dead’ be- 
cause the Japs had reported his capture and 
execution—of how, in reality, he had escaped 
and been flown to Admiral Nimitz with all! 
the vital information he had picked up during 
a three-year imprisonment.” Huntting 


U.S. Army. CHIEF OF STAFF 


General Marshall's report; the winning of 
the war in Europe and the Pacific. . . 
Pub. for the War department in coop- 
eration with the Council on books in 
wartime by Simon & Schuster 1945 
123p maps $2.50 pa $1.00 

“Biennial report of the Chief of staff of 
the United States Army, July 1, 1943 to June 

30, 1945, to the Secretary of war.” Title page 

“The period covered extends from the 
time when our armies launched their first of- 
fensive against Europe to the days of the total 
collapse of our enemies. . . Concludes with an 
outline of suggested measures for our common 
defense in the years to come.” Huntting 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BENDICK, JEANNE 


Making the movies; directed by Robert 
Bendick. McGraw 1945 190p illus $2 
A fact book which may be used as a basic 
text covering “background and history, details 
of casting, sets, costuming, make-up, shooting, 
sound, actors, techncians, distribution, and the 
behind-the-scenes activity that goes into the 
making of the film today. Kirkus 
Glossary. of movie terms: p 169-80; Bib- 
liography: p 181-82 ; 


« 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 
Boy’s fun book of things to make and do. . 


ee 


Foremost bks. 1945 192p illus $1.98 
“216 ways to have fun; 470 how-to-do-it 
illustrations,” Subtitle 
Partial contents: How to build a speedy 
soap-box racer; How to send secret messages 
to your friends; How to hunt and fish like an 
expert; How to teach dog to do simple 
tricks; Science stunts at > Unusual radios 
ou can build yourself; ifying puzzles an: 
rain teasers; Gifts made with simple tools 


De Leeuw, ApELE Loutse, 1899- 


With a high heart. Macmillan 1945 207; 
$2 

“Anne McLane, at Library School, i 
furious when her first assi nt is a quiet 
country library center ins of the up-to-date 
impressive Claremont library. The bookmo- 
bile, the warm-hearted earnest farm community 
with its great need for books and enterprising 
people to distribute them, all soon become per 
sonal and important to Anne. She changes her 
focus, gains new interests and values.” Kirkus 


K JELGAARD, JAMES ARTHUR, 1910- 


Big Red; illus. by Bob Kuhn. Holiday 
house 1945 231p illus $2 
Story of an Irish setter, Big Red, whi: 
Danny was given to train. Together the 
roamed the wilderness, hunting, fishing, tra 
ping, meeting Nature on her own terms. T 
they conquered blizzards and varmints 
and eventually traced down Old Majesty, the 
great outlaw . In the process boy and dog 
set i ae wine dak toaad 2 place for 
themselves 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH RIDER 


Story behind great medical discoveries; 
with an introduction by Hyman Mill: 
drawings by Vartanjan. McBride 194 
247p illus $2. 

Stories of individuals who made medical 
history from time that Dr Harvey in the sev 
enteenth century showed how the blood « 
culated to the twentieth century when Pro 
fessor Alexander ing discovered the mold 
that kills certain bacteria in the human bow) 


penicillin 
ibli : p245-47 


Sze, MAI-MAI . 


Echo of a cry; a story which began 
China; illus. by the author. Harcourt 
1945 203p illus $2.50 

“The daughter of a Chinese diplomat who 
came to England as a child writes her story 
of English and American schooling, of the 
family adjustment to ways of other countries 
of the reconciliation of the mew ways with the 
traa.tional Chinese patterns of living.” Kirkus 


TUNIS, JOHN ROBERTS, 1889- 


ee for Lincoln. Harcourt 1945 292p 
2 


Don H basketball coach 
of the Spri held high school team is interested 
in the of juvenile delinquency. He 
heads Division of juvenile aid for the 
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Tunis, JoHN R.—Continued 
police department in Springfield, but this useful 
is interrupted by political wire-pulling. 
The ‘editor of the town's only liberal paper 
persuades Don to run for mayor and the boys 
and girls of Springfield play an important part 
in his campaign 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BECKER, MAY (LAMBERTON) 1873- ed. 
Youth replies, I can; stories of resistance; 
foreword by Elizabeth Morrow; decora- 
tions oY Warren Chappell. Knopf 1945 
192p illus $2 
Stories about children's heroism in the 
war, most of them true, told by the following 
authors of their respective countries: Norway, 
by Sigrid Undset; England, by Beatrice Warde; 
France, by I. T. Bergeret; USSR by R. E. Ken- 
nell; Czechoslovakia, by Jan Masaryk; Dutch 
East Indies, by Adele de Leeuw; Greece, 
‘osephine ock; Belgium, by Robert Gof- 
; China, by P. S. Buck; Netherlands, by 
L, S. Mitchell; Yugoslavia, by Emilian Glo- 
car; Poland, by Antoni Gronowicz 


BROWN, MARGARET WIsE, 1910- 

Little fisherman; a fish story; with illus. 
by Dahlov Ipcar. Scott, W.R. 1945 
unp illus bds $1.50 

Picture book in four colors with running 
text which tells the story of the big fisherman 
and the little fisherman who sail their boats 
far out to sea to catch fish for the people in 
the village 


Buck, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 

Yu Lan, flying boy of China; drawings by 
G. T. Hartmann. Day 1945 60p illus 
$1.50 

The story of a Chinese boy who wanted 
to learn everything about airplanes and the 

Opportunities that come his way when an 

American pilot made an emergency landing 

close to his home 


DeVoe, RaLpH Gopwin, 1883- 

Calling all ducks; pictures by Nils 
Hogner. Crowell 1945 ump illus $1 
“Midgie is happy until he finds out that 
he is being used as a call duck—a decoy to 
lure his relatives, the wild mallards, to their 
death. He works out a system of warning the 
flock and manages to teach his owner some- 

thing about fair play.” Kirkus 


McGINLEY, PHYLLIS LoutsE, 1905- 

Plain princess; with pictures by Helen 

Stone. Lippincott 1945 62p illus $1.50 

The King and Queen are discouraged be- 

cause the little Princess, Esmeralda, is quite 

plain; but Dame Goodwit believes she can 

change the little girl into « beautiful princess 
in three months 


f 


McNEER, MaY YOUNGE 
Story of the Southern highlands; pictures 
by C, H. De Witt. Harper 1945 unp 
illus $1.50 
Fourteen full-color lithographs and many 
black and white illustrations accompany the 
text which tells briefly something of the his- 


tory, geographies, peoples, etc, of the southern 
Appalachian range, mainly in Tennessee and 
North Carolina 


Quarto volume 


NovikorF, ALEX BENJAMIN, 1913- 
Climbing our family tree; illus. by John 
English. Int. pubs." 1945 96p illus 
$1.85 (Young world book) 

An. introduction to evolution that tells 
the story of life from the first one-celled living 
thing to modern man, The author sums up the 
evidence of the relationships of living things, 
ancient amd modern—the way they look, the 
way they grow and the record of the past writ- 
ten in stone fossils 


QUINN, VERNON, 1881- 
Picture map geography of the Pacific 
islands; with maps and drawings by 
Lippincott 1945 


Frank Beaudouin. 

122p illus maps $2 

A book about the Pacific islands south 

of Japan, their history, their native population 
and their way of life 
Quarto volume 


UNpseT, SIGRID, 1882- ed. 

True and untrue, and other Norse tales; 
illus. by F, T. Chapman. Knopf 1945 
253p illus $2.50 

“These’ tales are based on the original 
stories collected by Moe and Asbjgrnsen” 

Contents: True and untrue; The master- 
maid; Soria Moria castle; Seven foals; Dapple- 
grim; Farmer Weathersky; Giant who had no 
heart in his body; Big Bird Dan; Boy with the 
ale keg; Blacksmith they were afraid to receive 
in hell; Gertrude’s bird; Why the sea is salt; 

Buttercup; Herding the king hares; Ashlad 

who made the princess say, “You lie’; Well 

done and ill paid; Why the bear is stumpy- 
tailed; Fox is herdsman; Gudbrand on the hill- 
side; Little Frikk and his fiddle; Husband who 
was to mind the house; Not a pin to choose 
between them: Squire’s bride; Master thief; 

Parson amd the sexton; East o’ the sun and 

west o' the moon; Reward of the world 


Wiese, Kurt, 1887- 
You can write Chinese. Viking 1945 
(64;p illus bds $1.50 
Chinese syllables and words together with 
pictures of the objects from which they are 
derived afe given in this book which teaches 
how to write Chinese 
Size 8x 1014 inches 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
This list is a combination cf Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 
4 Fs in the CurrgnT Liprary perce Se rae oe ere ee Silos a 
ing book based on reports from c Baltimore, m : 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroi poli Kansas Ci, ayy arog 
isvi is, Minneapolis, Newark, New ‘Orleans, New ork City, Pittsburgh, Portland, i 
oo ancisco, Seattle, Springfield, and | 
Rigures in the Bast Satans (Bs column represent the total number of times each book 
seller” lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune W cek!y . 
Book 3 New York Times Book Review, Publisher’ Weekly (monthly “National Best Sellers’) ; 
Retail Booksaller Ccnsathiy Two dots (..) mean not on BS li 
lst is ecrengad be coden'of libraries. dpblisaies We iven immediately 
following each title. Book club ae cso ty init The The figures following BRD (Book } 
igert) indlcaly the ioabher off favorable (+) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 
" NONFICTION FICTION . 
BS CIF 5B 
MacDona.tp, Egg and I. O ‘45 CosTaIN. Black rose. Ag 45 
BRD 64 <i cceiecsaces Ge 91 10 DATS be ee ics es..-..- 157 . 
Wricut. Black boy. F ’45 Lewis. Cass Timberlane. S "45 i 
BRD 8+ 2— .........: Heeess §=83 79 BRD 4-4 4— .....s000----- 125 : 
Maupin. Up front. Je’4S 7-+-.. 68 44 | Wunsor. Forever Amber, O '44 
BRoOMPIBLD Pleasant . Ap *45 BRD 6+ 7— trasene 91 11 
BRD a 1— seers ewne eetece 67 69 HILTON. So well Ag ‘45 
Winwar. Life of the heart. O °45 44 3 BRD 4-+ 1— ......2.-0--05:: 72 
LAWRENCE. Star danced. Je ‘45 SHELLABARGER. from Castile 
BRD 2+ 1— eeeerene eeeeeeee 40 34 Ja "45 LG 4+ 2— eeeeoe 68 
HAHN. China to me. N ‘44 oiey. Lite © in te etyonts, My 
BRD 6+ 3— eee e ee ee eter eee 34 ** H . oe his tail. S$ °45 59 
Pris. Brave men. N’44 BRD 11+ 28 .. BRD 46 3c ee. « ae 
Ropeson. African journey. Je °45 ULLMAN. White tower. "45 
BRD 4+ in oe 26 ee BRD 8 8+ 4-- ep eds eereee 54 
LAUTERBACH. These are the Russians. RAND. The fountainhead. Je °43 
My ‘46 RDS tac... 2B .. ra ae e's 49 
Huxey. Perennial philosophy: $ '45 ‘43 BRD J+ 2—......0.. ce’ 98 ; 
BRD 3+ bm ccccccccercceses 24 10 | MarsHatt. World, the flesh and 
WHuits. on the Russians, Mr Father Smith. Je'45 BRD8+-2— 37 i 
"45 T+ T— ..... dees Faget Covey ¥ : eee Ag 
Curr. Try and me. N 44 ‘ mete eeees 22 
BRD $+ 3— = eerseipetope 1 Se 18 117 | STREET. The gauntlet. O ‘45 - 
EsKELUND. My Chinese if Je "45 eee ee weeeee eee % eeeere 
j BRD 4+ oe vie O's *eeeee 18 me BRD 2+ ¥ Be ee fe oe 18 
‘ames. Cherokee strip. AVENPORT. Valley decision. 
BRD 4b eeterree erates oeeeee 15 15 "42 BRD 6+4- 2— Peers eaweeee 13 
Cuitpran’s Booxs popular in libraries during November are Rabbit hill, by Robert Lawso: 


Lassie-Come-Home, by Eric Knight; Black stallion, by Walter Farley; and Sandy, by Elizabeth Gray 





FEBRUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


mapper co cup Junior Lrrarary GuILp 
triumph, by Maria Remasque. Appleton- Older gitls: Thester shoes, by Noel Strestfeild. Ra: 
Ofgey Sows: Story of American aviation, by Jim Roy f 
Lrrmary Gump 3 Iatermediate group: Big fire, by Elizabeth Olds. Hough 
Those itis praals, ty Mae ANEW Drees. Howes Primary prow: Sip rt by Frances Cave 
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A. Craig Baird 


“Representative” means inclusive, the best of many types, on 
political orations, business addresses, broadcasts, sermons, edu- 
cational addresses... . 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES ‘has not Aah 
only great value for speakers and writers, but also for the his- ee 
to and the student of current events. . Dr, Baird’s running 
comments on the occasion of the speech, its effectiveness, man- $3 
ner of delivery and audience-reaction add greatly to the interest. be 


Thirty-three of the year’s 
outstanding addresses presented in— 


ay REPRESENTATIVE a 
"] — AMERICAN SPEECHES = 
1944-1945. 


8328p. $1.25 oe 
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Hilmer Baukhage Henning W., Prentis, Jr. 
Bernard Iddings Bell Robert, Redfield 
Nicholas M. Butler Quentin Reynolds tT 
s Winston Churchill John D, Rockefeller, Jr. ; 
; Thomas E. Dewey Franklin D, Roosevelt ree 
Anthony Eden Harlow Shapley ‘ 
Dwight D, Eisenhower Bernard J. Shiel 
er Willig Ernest Hocking Harold E. Stasken 
me rey rc Hutchins Edward R. Stettinius 
3 . Johnston al ler J.S 


Ernest J. King 


Archibald Mac. Leish 


Benjamin E, Mays 
Kari D. Mundt 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


* * * * * * 





950 University Avenue 


@ THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 











Harry 8. Truman 
Arthur H, Vandenberg 
Henry A, Wallace 
Andrew T. Weaver 


* * * * * * ® 


New York 52, N.Y. 








OFF THE JOB LIVING 
A Modern Concept of Recreation and its 
Place in the Postwar World 

- by G. OTT ROMNEY 
Ts author has been the director of the nation’s 
Aa. OSE tg peacetime: and recreation ‘and 
his is tich in anecdotes. With ‘the war's end, 
how the nation spends its leisure time is decidedly 


at alld Napa die B reese 
each , indivi In a very readable ‘book,. Mr. 


Romney advances suggestions for’ recreation thet 
| re-creates. a8 $2.75. 





Famous Pioneers for | 
Young. People 


Ramon P. Coffman and 
‘Nathan G: Goodman 











Jones Wistar — James 
. Batler (“Wild Bilt”) 
one | Cody Wie 

ve yer —Wye 


Famous rer aud Admiral: for Young 


Back ttle has beew selected for Wilson catalog cords rob jac arb 
"Bach book: is priced at $2.00 iy PUN Nee Se Na a Ai 
Order from your desler or 


AS. BARNES he cea ish (67 W446 St, Mew York 18 








